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O birth fatalities, no twins and, 

so far as can be ascertained, 

no miscarriages have accurred on 

Norfolk Island since the descen- 

dants of Bounty mutineers 

Fletcher Christian and his com- 

rades went there from Pitcairn 
Island in 1856. 

Local medicine men say this is 
because the Pitcairn and Norfolk 
Islanders treat their womenfolk 
more in Arab than American 
fashion, give them plenty of manual 
work, 

Wise old Bounty Bible-preaching 
John Adams started the tradition. 
He impressed upon Pitcairners that 
God created man before women be- 
cause man is more important. 

Strangely enough, the women, 
though their numbers and votes ex- 
ceeded those of the men, were quite 
happy about this theory. Elderly 
women waited on even young men 
at Pitcairn. 

But discipline can be carried too 
far, as an observant visitor to Nor- 
folk’s modern Cheryl Tennis Club 
will notice. 

At one end of club courts, nailed 
to a guava bush, is a _ proctocol 
signed by the male members of the 
committee. It reads: 

“WORK TO BE DONE ON 

AND AROUND THE COURTS. 

Roster. 
Mesdames Grace and Phoebe 

Christian—to burn off rubbish. 

Mesdames Joy Quintal and Lil 

Menzies—to build shed. 

Mesdames Daisy and Nelly Buf- 
fet—to find and plant net posts. 


Mesdames Marge Clapp and 
Nornie Douran—to chip and 
scythe grass. 

Mesdames Con Menzies and 


Greenhill—to plant piles for shed. 

Mesdames Betty and Vi Rey- 
nolds—to find and put up wire. 

Whether or not there's been a 
Christian-Quintal inspired mutiny, 
I don’t know, but three months 
after the date of the notice, the only 
“planting” was of two net posts for 
two weed-courts and one very soft 
court. There was enough rubbish 
for a big bonfire; the marker had 
jammed, and the Cheryl Tennis 
Club vividly resembled Swinburne's 
Forsaken Garden. 
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is that the 
famous mainland maxim that a 
woman's work is never done, has 
infiltrated the island. | 

Like mainland males, Norfolk 
Island men may soon be asking 
“Why don’t we do it?” 

They might even be siring twins. 

Less than 100 years ago Norfolk 
Island was the most sadistic penal 
settlement outside Devil's Island. 

“An ocean-hell in full blast,” was 
one writer’s description of it. 

Today it has nearly 1000 inhabi- 
tants, including one policeman, who 
recently had to charge himself with 
drunkenness in historic Kingston 
court, having had a bit too much at 
a local dance. 

Being a first offender, he was 
bound over to be of good behavior 
and left in charge of the peace, 
order and sobriety of the island. 

Two weeks later a youth attended 
a dance at the same dancehall, 
imitated the policeman’s perform- 
ance and stole the Administrator's 
sedan. 

It was found, with a broken axle, 
in a ditch. 

The policeman charged the offen- 
der, looked up the relevant Norfolk 
Island regulation, to find it hadn't 
been amended since hanging, 100 
strokes with the cat-o’-nine-tails or 
solitary confinement in a lightless 
cell for life were the law's cura- 


tives. 
this particular 


The penalty for 
crime was hanging. 

In convict days, reprieved wrong- 
doers wept bitterly, those sentenced 
to be hanged went down on their 
knees and thanked God for it. 

The present delinquent could 
hardly be expected to adopt a simi- 
lar attitude. 

Hanging was definitely out with 
Norfolk Islanders. They were liv- 
ing in a paradise now, not a hell. 

A new law was hastily passed— 
and the offender was fined £15. 

American and British troops who 
served on the island during the Hit- 
ler War probably remember ‘“Nor- 
folk Island Neddie” even more 
vividly than the stories about the 


Alternative theory 


mutineers of Captain Bligh’s 
Bounty. 

Neddie is still the best four- 
legged customer of old “Bond” 


Smith’s liquor bond-store. 
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Recently I hired him for a morn- 
ing’s ride around this isolated fly- 
speck paradise. 

Having no particular directional 
preference with such a galaxy of 
grandeur on offer, I let 14-year-old 
Neddie have his head. 

He showed no hesitation. His 
course ran past red tecoma hedges 
and shady red _ hibiscus-studded 
gardens down the winding’ road to 
the lonely wind and _  sea-swept 
ruins of old Kingston penal prison. 

Beneath the unroofed walls of the 
notorious dungeons and _ $ solitary 
confinement cells, water hyacinths 
now grow in pale-purple profusion. 

Neddie turned left at the bottom 
of the hill, plodded between the 
ruins of grim Gallower’s Gate and 
the remnants of All Saints Church, 
and along Quality Row, where 100 
years ago, before the Pitcairners 
arrived, red-coated garrison offi- 
cers and their brilliantly bedecked 
wives paraded beside the grimmest 
gaol in thé South Seas. 


Next thing Neddie and I were in 
a queue, winding into the doorway 
of one wing of the stone barrack 
building. 

Ahead of us in the queue, all with 
leather, sugar or paper bags, were 
raven-haired Cornish-Tahitian girls 
with red flowers in their tresses: 
aged men with bleary eyes and 
anxious faces—retired remittance 
men from England and New Zea- 


When I asked what the queue was 
for, they pointed to their bags and 
said: “We are collecting our weekly 


beer and spirit ration from the 
bond store.” 

“But my horse came here of his 
own accord,” I replied. 


“Force of habit,” grunted one of 
the remittance men. 


Taking pity on my bewilderment, 
one of the girls said in a gently- 
spoken, half-Cornish, half-Tahitian 
accent: “Neddie has been trained by 
his owner to collect his weekly 
bottle of Scotch and half-dozen of 
beer. He’s here every Monday, 
with a bag attached to his saddle.” 

Ridiculous, I thought. Fancy 
letting a horse roam around un- 
attended with your whole week's 
grog ration! 

I wasn't believing that one for all 
the pretty girls on Norfolk Island. 

Then I turned Neddie around to 
see a riderless horse, with a sugar 
bag tied to his saddle, join the 


queuc., 
THE END x * 
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Use Mercolized Wax for your 
complexion regularly night and 
morning, removes surface skin 
impurities, dust and powder 
accumulation. An ideal powder 
base. DON'T DYE GREY HAIR, 

It is so easily detected. Restore 
it to its natural color in your 
own home with Tammalite Lotion. 
Not a dye. 

Keep your hair softly clean. 

Restore its natural highlights 
and take out the dirt, dust and 
grease with Stallax granules, the 
delightfully lightly perfumed hair 
wash. FOR DRY ROUGH HANDS. 

Use the Dearborn Perline Hand 
Cream. Softens and takes out 
frime and coarseness from the 
hands, arms and elbows. 

Buy from your chemist. a 
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HE room was hung with heavy 
black velvet drapes, on which 
were sewed stars and half moons 
of gold cloth, to give the black 
hangings the appearance of an 
astral body. 

Detective-sergeant Sam Deering 
snorted as he looked around. “Come- 
on stuff, for the suckers,” he thought. 

“Will you please write your name 
on this piece of paper?” said the 
dark-skinned young man in the flow- 
ing robe and turban, He -held out 
a white pad of paper to Deering. 

Deering took the pad but made 
no move to write on it. 

“Why should I give my name?” 
he demanded. “I understood it was 
an open meeting.” 

The dark young man _=e smiled 
wisely, ‘“‘That’s just the point. You 
see—you write your name and a 
question or two on this pad, then 
you tear off the sheet and put it 
in your pocket.” 

Deering beamed. “Ah, you mean 
the professor will tell me then what 
I wrote on the piece of paper in 
my own pocket. That it?” 

“Something like that, sir. And— 
you wish to make a contribution?” 

“Yeah, sure! How much?” 

The man in the robe and turban 
looked down at his hands. “That 
is up to you. You know, we're not 
allowed to charge for the readings. 
Most of the -people contribute a 
dollar. however.” 

Deering whisked a thin roll of 
bills from his trousers pocket and 
peeiec off a one-dollar bill. Then 
he wrote quick™ on the pad of 
paper. He tore off what he had 
written. folded the paper carefully 
and stowed it away in his vest pocket, 

“All right. I'm ready for the 
seance. now.” 

~i.5 War. sir.” 

The young man led Deering into 
se as etc i i Gn i ena aa ead 
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a large room, similar to the small 
ante-room. Velvet = star-and-cres- 
cent-embroidered draperies were 
hung all about the walls. This room, 
however, had fifteen or twenty fold- 
ing chairs set up in rows, and in 
front was a platform raised about 
a foot from the floor. On it stood 
a huge globe. 

On the wall behind the globe was 
a strange-looking instrument, about 
three by four feet. It had a mov- 
able pointer and a disc fastened 
to the main part of the instrument. 
Whorls and curved lines and strange 
designs were etched on both the 
disc and the plaque to which it was 
fastened. 

A huge litthographed chart con- 
taining the twelve signs of the 
zodiac hung beside the metal instru- 
ment. 

There were seven or eight people 
already seated in the room. Deer- 
ing sat down about half-way to the 
front, and almost immediately the 
astrologer, Professor Hyde, entered 
the room. 

His assistant in the ante-room 
manipulated light switches which 
gradually dimmed tne 
of the room, but kept a spotlight of 
soft light shining upon the professor 
and his astrological instruments on 
the platform. The professor, unlike 
his assistant, was dressed very simply 
in a dark business suit. 


E began  speak- 

. ing in a deep, 
solemn voice, informing those pres- 
ent of the fundamental rules of 
astrology. 

“We cannot control the stars,” he 
said. “But if we remember and 
are guided by what they tell us, we 
can live full, happy lives. If we 
fo against the stars, we can expect 
more than our allatted share of grief 
and disappointments.” 

He spoke along those lines for five 
minutes, then finaly became more 
direct. 

“T am sorry to say that not every 
one here tonight is in sympathy with 
us or our beliefs. There is an un- 
friendly presence with us. Or, per- 
haps—perhaps it is just because I 
already sense that one of us is to 
learn something unfortunate. How- 
ever, let us proceed.” 

He cleared his throat, then said: 
“Is there some one here whose 
initials are L.B.?” 

A woman directly in front of Deer- 
ing raised her right hand and said: 
“Those are my initials.” 

The astrologer nodded. “Would 
you mind giving me your birth 
date?” ; 

“The year, too?” 


The Stars Foretell 


BY FRANK GRUBER 


A detective tangles with the signs of the zodiac 





A titter went up in the semi-dark 
room, but the astrologer sternly rais- 
ed his hands and stopped it. 

“Please—no levity! You've all 
come here because you seriously 
want to know what the stars foretell 
for you. Please, therefore, no levity. 
Yes, madame, your vear of birth 
as well as month and day. The hour, 
too, if you know.” 

“Well,” said the woman, somewhat 
defiantly, “I was born on March 
twenty-second, 1898, about six in the 
morning.” 

“Ah,” said the astrologer. “You 
were born in Aries ascending, the 
cusp between Pisces and Aries.” He 
shook his head. “Madam. I know 
this is going to hurt vou. but I must 
—I must at all times tel: vou truth- 
fully what the stars teil me. I fear, 
madam, you shoul make no radical 


changes at the present time. Not 
before October 2Uth. at any rate 
Do you understand what I mean? 


Make no changes of any sort!” 
“You mean. exclaimed the woman 


in front of Deering. “that I— it 
wouldn't be advisable just now to— 
—to——. Well. never mind...” 


The astrologer turned to the queer- 
looking instrument suspended from 
the wall. He took hold of the metal 
disc, spun it and moved the long 
pointers about. 

“This.” he said. solemnly, “is the 
oldest scientific instrument known 
to man. I‘ is an astrolabe, invented 
150 BC. by Hipparchus. From it 
evolved the mariner’s sextant. As- 
trologers for two thousand years 
have used it to determmine predic- 
tions. 

“You see. madam. at the present 
time Saturn is rising, and Saturn 
rising to one born in the cusp 
between Pisces and Aries foretells 
disaster—unless, of course, you are 
extremely careful. I'll advise you 
more. later.” 

Professor Hyde's eves searched the 
semi-gloom. “R.P.—someone whose 
initials are R.P.?” 
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A man near the front snorted, said: 
“You Know damn well that’s me, 
Hyde! Why the rigmarole?” 

Professor Hvyde’s eyes flashed. 
“Yes, I knew they were your in- 
itials, Mr. Pawling, but—well, Mr. 
Pawling, I regret that I have some 
rather disconcerting information for 
you, too——” 

“Is that so?” sneered the man 
called Pawling. “You’re going to 
tell me that Jupiter is feuding with 
Venus, and Saturn doesn’t like 
Taurus and that you think I should 
by all means hang on to my Bran- 
ford " 

Something zipped past Deering’s 
ear and landed somewhere ahead 
with a thud. The thud was punc- 
tuated by a scream of awful anguish, 
followed instantly by several yells 
and screams of fright. 

Deering gasped and leaped to his 
feet. He started to turn around, 
and in the same instant the room 
was plunged into darkness. 





“Stand still, everybody!” roared 
Deering. “Don’t anyone try to leave 
this room!” 


Someone grunted nearby and, in- 
stinctively, Deering ducked. A fist 
or something similar smashed high 
against Deering’s left shoulder and 
threw him off balance. 

Deering reached out and brushed 
rough clothing. He clawed it, but 
the body tore out of his grasp. 
Deering gritted his teeth and threw 
himself forward. His head and 
shoulders struck a strong body that 
Was moving away. 

Deering flailed out and brushed 
one of the folding chairs. He grip- 
per it with his left hand and fought 
to get his feet. And then a club 
leaped at him in the darkness and 
emashed him squarely across the 
face and forehead. 
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Deering collapsed on top of a 
chair, crashed to the floor. He 


started to get up, but could get no: 


farther than his knees. The dark- 
ness swam around him in giddying 
whirls, lit up occasionally by a flash 
of light. 

Vaguely, he heard a door open 
somewhere and shook his head. Then 
brilliant light bathed him and Deer- 
ing came to with a gasp. 

He was on hands and knees in 
the astrology room, every light in 
the place ablaze. 

Men and women were chattering 
excitedly around him. Deering felt 
a trickle of warm blood on his fore- 
head and put a hand to it. He drew 
it away and looked stupidly at the 
blood on his fingers. 

“He’s dead!” gasped a voice be- 
hind him, 


EAD! Deering knew 

very well he 

wasn’t dead. Why did they say he 

was? Then suddenly he realised 

they were not referring to him, and 

he came to his feet with a rush, in 
full possession of his faculties. 

“Who's dead?” he cried. And then 
he saw the body. 

It was the man Pawling, who 
had jeered at Professor Hyde, the 
astrologer. He was lying in an aisle 
between a couple of overturned 
chairs, and a knife handle protruded 
from between his shoulder-blades. 

Deering sprang to the man’s side. 
But he did not touch the knife or 
the man. Pawling’s face was twisted 
sidewards on the floor and his glazed 
eyes verified the exclamation of the 
man who had said he was dead. 

“The police!” cried Profestor 
Hyde, his face ashen. “I—will some- 
body call them?” 


“I’m the police,’ Deering said. 


“Detective-Sergeant Deering.” 

“You—you're the man who kept 
the slip of paper?” gasped Hyde. 

Deering looked from Hyde to the 
young, dark-skinned assistant who 
was standing beside his employer. 

“Yes, of course, I kept the sheet 
of paper,” the detective said. “Your 
assistant told me to.” 

Hyde opened his mouth to say 
something then closed it again. 
Deering turned to the people in 
the room. Quickly, he counted 
them. 

“Six and one dead is seven,” he 
said, aloud. “That's strange—every- 
one’s here!” 

“Of course,” said a thickset man 
of about forty-five. “Some one cried 
out in the dark for us all to stay 
here; so we did!” 

But Deering felt a draught on the 
back of his neck. Grunting, he step- 
ped quickly out of the astrological 
chamber into the ante-room. And 
as he suspected, the door of the 
outer room was open. He returned 
to the astrology room. 

“The outside door’s open,” he said. 
“Did anyone come in after I did?” 
He looked at the swarthy assist- 
ant. 

The young man shook his head, 
“No, not that I know of.” 

Professor Hyde cleared his throat. 
“Why—uh—someone must have 
come in. When you—ah—were fight- 
ing there in the dark I thought I 
heard a door open.” 

“So did I,” said Deering. “That's 
why I asked.” He strode again to the 
dead man. “This knife was thrown,” 
he said, “from behind me. I heard 
it whiz past. Who sat behind me?” 

Three people answered him—an 
elderly woman, still frightened al- 
most out of her wits, the thick-set 
man who had’ spoken before and a 


young, bookish-looking man _ of 
about thirty. Deering passed the 
woman. 


“You,” he said to the young man. 
“Did you throw that knife?” 

“Me?” cried the man in horror. 
“Of course not! I couldn’t throw a 
knife like that and make it stick 
anywhere.” 

“What's your name?” 

“Connolly — William Connolly,” 
replied the man. 

“And you?” Deering turned to the 
thick-set man. 

“I’m Simon Gray,” replied the 
thick-set man, pompously. “Simon 
Gray and Company. I'm on Wall 
street, you know.” 


Deering had vaguely heard the 
name before, and Gray looked like 
big money, but, nevertheless, he had 
been behind Deering when the knife 
had been thrown. 

“Did you see who did it—or did 
you throw the knife yourself?” he 
asked. 


Gray laughed shortly. “Me throw 
it? Not a chance! You said yourself 
you heard a door open. My guess 


is that someone came in, heaved 
the knife and ducked out again. The 
knife came from behind me.” 

“I think Mr. Gray’s right,” ven- 
tured the man called Connolly. “I’m 
pretty sure the knife came from 
behind me.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Deering. 
Mr. Gray sat benind you!” 


“But 
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Gray took a step forward. “Look 
here, sergeant, better go easy with 
those insinuations. It so happens 
that Deputy Commissioner Singleton 


is a client of mine and——” he 
shrugged. 
Deering glared at Gray, then 


turned abruptly to Professor Hyde. 
“Mr. Hyde, what was Pawling about 
to say when the knife cut him 
down?” 

Hyde started. “Why—uh—I don’t 
know. I didn’t understand. Mr. 
Pawling has been a regular attend- 
ant at these Sunday night—ah— 
readings and he’s always been very 
eager and attentive. I don't know 


what came over him tonight. He 
never acted like that before.” 
Deering glowered at him. “No? 


Well, why do you suppose I was 
here tonight?” 

“Why I can’t 
Hyde. 
trological reading 

“Nuts!” hooted Deering. “Do I 
look like the kind who'd fall for 
that star stuff? I’m here tonight be- 
cause someone called headquarters 
and asked for a policeman to be 
here!” 

Professor Hyde gasped. 
who did that? Pawling? 
he say?” 

“He didn’t give his name, and he 
didn’t say anything except he in- 
sisted a policeman be here. But 
I've a pretty good idea Pawling was 
the gent who called the station. Can 
you tell me why?” 

Hyde shook his head. “No—I don’t 
know why. As I said——” 

“You Know that fortune telling’s 
against the law,” snapped Deering. 
“That’s why you pull the contribu 
tion stuff. But what about your 
private readings—you charge for 
those?” 

“No,” replied Hyde. “You've no 
such evidence. “I sell books and 
scientific pamphlets, but I don't 
charge for—advice.” 

“Yeah, you’re a smart guy,” Deer- 
ing said, derisively. “You charge a 
sucker five or ten bucks for a little 
pamphlet about the stars and moons 
which he probably doesn't even read; 
but, here, you tell him all about his 
past, present and future.” 

“T comply with the requirements 
of the law,” said Hyde, pressing his 
lips tight together. 

Deering glared at him, then went 
into the ante-room and phoned 
headquarters. 


imagine,” replied 
“Unless it was to get an as- 





“Who— 
What did 


EN minutes later, 

the médical 

examiner’s men burst-into Professor 

Hvde's astrology parlors. With them 

came Captain Holman and two or 

three detectives. The captain’s fore- 

head was furrowed when he listened 

to Deering recite what had hap- 
pened. 

“Bad, sergeant,” he said. “We 
were tipped off that something was 
going to happen, and it did happen. 
The papers will love that!” 

“Yeah, I guess that sort of puts 
me on the spot,” Deering said, grim- 
ly. 

'“Who put out the lights?” asked 
the captain. 

Deering nodded to the astrologer’s 
essisiant. “He did. He admits it. 
Savs he heard the commotion in 
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here and pulled the switch right 
away. Standing orders, he says, in 
case of trouble or a pinch. Chance 
for the swami to make his get-away. 

“Say!” Deering wheeled suddenly 
upon the astrologer. “You, Hyde, 
you're the only man who was look- 
ing out toward the audience. You 
must have seen the man who threw 
the knife!” 

Professor Hyde's eyes bulged. 
“Me? I didn’t see anything! I—I 
was looking at the chart just then!” 

“You were not!” cried Deering. 
“You were looking at Pawling! He 
was bawling you out.” 

“You are mistaken, sergeant,” said 
Hyde, firmly. “Pawling was making 
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“We're installing an air re- 
conditioner.” 
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a noise, but I was turned away. I—I 
thought I saw someone dash into the 
next room just as the lights went 
out, but I’m not sure.” 

“Take ’em down to the station,” 
ordered Captain Holman. “We'll get 
to the bottom of things there.” 

They took with them Hyde and 
his assistant, and Gray and Connol- 
ly. Deering didn’t think it neces- 


sary to take any of the others. They 


had all been sitting in front of him; 
he knew that none of them could 
have thrown the knife. 

But at the police station unex- 
pected difficulties arose. Simon 
Gray demanded to be allowed to call 
his lawyer. And his name being 
Known to the captain, he was per- 
mitted to do so. Then, of course, 
they had to let Hyde phone for one, 
too. 

The two lawyers came almost to- 
gether and both of them were fire- 
eaters. They stormed and talked of 
habeas corpuses, and after a more 
or less perfunctory examination Cap- 
tain Holman threw up his hands 
and let them all go. There wasn’t 
a shred of evidence by which any 
one could be held, and he knew 
it. 

Ten minutes later, a laboratory 
man came into the room where the 
captain and Deering were still dis- 
cussing the case. “The knife,” he 
said to the captain—"“it’s one of those 
special knives professional knife- 
throwers use. Well balanced and—” 


“Fingerprints?” cried Deering. 

The lab man shook his head. “The 
handle is made of a rough wood that 
doesn’t take prints very well, There 
were one or two but too blurred to 
be of any use.” 

Captain Holman looked grimly at 
Deering. “Sergeant, your luck is apt 
to be pretty bad tomorrow, if you 
haven’t given me a murderer by 
then. This is Sunday night and the 
commissioner is busy. But tomorrow 
morning he’s going to hear about a 
murder being committed under a de- 
tective-sergeant's eyes and he’s 
going to want to know who that 
man is. Catch on?” 

“I catch on,’ growled Deering. 
“That means a suspension for me. 
Captain, Pll crack this case, or else 


Deering stalked out of the cap- 
tain’s office. He knew that the buck 
had been passed to him. It was up 
to him alone, now. If he succeeded, 
all credit to him; if he failed, he 
was through! 

Accidentally, he stuck his finger 
into a vest pocket and touched a 
folded piece of paper. He pulled 
it out, opened it and saw it was 
the square sheet on which he’d writ- 
ten his name and a question—‘‘Are 
you a phony?”—at the astrologer’s. 

He started to fold up the sheet of 
paper and then suddenly noticed 
that there were two sheets. In try- 
ing to rip off the one on which he’d 
written, Deering accidentally had 
taken two sheets and folded them 
together. 

He chuckled. No wonder Profes- 
sor Hyde had talked about an un- 
friendly spirit in the seance rooms. 

The paper pads, of course, were 
specially prepared. Every second 
sheet was coated with a chemical; 
the pressure of the pencil on the 
sheet above was traced through the 
chemical, and by application of an- 
other chemical the message could be 
brought out, plain enough for the 
astrologer to read before he made 
his public appearance. 


Y asking his cus- 

tomers to write 

a question on a sheet of paper and 
retain it, he mystified them. They 
didn’t know that he had the equiva- 
lent of a carbon copy. And when 
he told ther the answer to a ques- 
tion they had asked apparently only 
in their own minds, the customers 
immediately became rapt listeners. 

Deering stared at the sheet of 
paper and suddenly whistled. “Are 
you a phony?” he had asked on 
his own sheet of paper. What had 
Connolly and Gray asked, however 
—and the others? There might be 
a clue in those questions. 

Deering ran out of the police 
station. A department car stood at 
the curb. He leaped into it and 
headed up Broadway. And ten 
minutes later he was ringing the 
doorbell of Professor Hyde's astro]- 
ogy parlors. 

There was no sound inside. Deer- 
ing tried the door, but it was locked. 
Frowning, he pulled a ring of skele- 
ton keys from his pocket, The 
fourth key, after some scraping, 
turned the bolt. 

Deering jerked the key out of the 
lock and shoved open the door. The 
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ante-room was pitch-dark. Deer- 
ing struck a match and found the 
light switch. Quickly he went to 
the assistant astrologer’s desk and 
began searching it. He found sev- 
eral small pads of paper and stuffed 
them in his pocket. But he found 
no loose sheets. 

He poked a head into the seance 
room, but it was as black as, night. 
There was one more room, he knew 
—the room in which Hyde made his 
retreat and where the paraphernalia 
was, no doubt, kept. The door to 
this room was behind the desk in 
the ante-room. 

Deering crossed to it, jerked open 
the door—and a black arm, holding 
a knife swooped out at him. 

Deering ground out a curse, fell 
back. He bumped against a chair 
behind him and couldn't retreat quite 
far enough. Cold steel seared his left 
shoulder, and pain shot up to his 
head and exploded there. 

Deering passed out, although he 
didn’t know it. He only knew that, 
when he was next aware of things, 
he was sitting on the floor of the 
astrologer’s ante-room and warm 
blood was seeping down inside of 
his left sleeve. He felt no pain, but 
the sticky warm fluid that had run 
into his hand annoyed him. 

He looked down stupidly at it 
and wondered what he should do 
about the blood. He was too tired 
and sleepy to do anything, however. 
And then a warning bell rang in his 
brain—a bell that Warned him the 
sleepiness was the lethargy that 
preceded death. If he didn’t stop 
the flow of blood, it would soon be 
too late. 

That knowledge gave him strength, 
and he fought to his feet. A wave 
of giddiness swept over him, but 
steadying himself, he walked through 
the small room in the rear. The 
light was on now, he noticed idly, 
and he saw that it was a bedroom. 
And there was a bathroom off it. 

Deering staggered to it. 

He stripped off his coat, although 
the effort was considerable. He 
ripped his left shirt-sleeve away 
with his right hand. 

The wound was nasty-looking, 
but just a flesh wound. He staunch- 
ed the blood with a first-aid kit he 
found in the medicine chest, swabbed 
it with iodine, then making a com- 
press, bound it with several layers 
of gauze bandaging. 

Finished, his eyes saw on a shelf 
q bottle, half filled with brandy. 
Deering drank half a water tumbler- 
ful and the stimulant made him feel 
almost as good as new. 


ALKING steadily, 

he went into 

the astrological parlors, and tripped 

over something soft on the floor. He 

sensed, even before he had switched 

on a light, that it was a body. It 

was—the body of Professor Hyde, 
the astrologer. 

Deering looked down at the body. 
The killer had disposed of. Hyde just 
before Deering had entered, had been 
about to leave when Deering had 
started trying keys in the door. He’d 
hidden in the dark room, knifed 
Deering and lit out. 

Two murders in one evening; both 
committed practically under Deer- 
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ing’s nose. He had to crack this 
case. 

Hyde had fought with the killer. 
Tne ancient scientific instrument 
that Hyde had called an astrolabe 
had been torn from its fastenings 
on the wall. There was a bright 
scar on the copper disc. 

Deering frowned, then guessed 
what had happened. The killer had 
pulled out a knife, and Hyde had 
tried to use the copper thing as a 
shield. The knife blade had scarred 
it. But it hadn’t been enough— 
the killer had finished Hyde. 

The big paper chart had been 
ripped from the wall, too, It lay 
half under Hyde. In fact, one out- 
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stretched hand was pointing at the’ 


planet Saturn. 

Deering suddenly drew in his 
breath swiftly and stooped. Yes— 
Hyde’s finger had been dipped in 
blood and he had touched the blood 
to the planet, Saturn, as if he had 
tried to leave a clue to his killer. 

saturn? What did it mean? 

Deering stood frowing for a 
while, then his eyes lit on a small 
stack of pamphlets. He picked one 
up, began scanning it, then his eyes 
widened. A minute later, 
the astrology room. 

Deering drove the department car, 
although it was a painful task. At 
Broadway he parked it and went 
into an all-night store. He looked 
up a name in a telephone directory, 
then went back to his car. 

Twenty minutes later, he entered 
a large apartment building on the 
East Side. 

Deering flashed his badge, made 

the lift operator take him up to 
Simon Gray’s apartment. 
‘The door was opened by Simon 
Gray himself. The Wall Street man 
showed white teeth when he saw 
who it was. 

“What now?” he asked. 

“You’re —under arrest!” Deering 
said, grimly. 

Simon Gray sighed. “All right, 
but I warn you I resent this! You 
haven't a shred of evidence, and |] 
don’t like being inconvenienced like 
this. In the morning I'll talk to 
Deputy-Commissioner Singleton—” 

“You said that once before,” Deer- 
ing retorted. “Get your coat and let's 
be going.” 


he left - 


Gray went into the apartment 
and Deering followed him closely. 
Gray went to a cupboard and got 
a light topcoat. He searched for a 
hat. 

“What cock-and-bull evidence do 
you think you've got now?” he asked. 


“Enough to arrest you on,” said 
Deering. “The rest I'l] pick up 
tomorrow. Offhand, I’d guess that 


you've been running a bucket shop, 
With the help of Professor Hyde, 
the astrologer.” 


“You’re crazy, man!” = snorted 
Gray. “Why would I want an 
astrologer to help me run an in- 
vestment business — or a bucket 
shop, as you call it?” 

“Pawling practically told why," 
replied Deering. “Hyde advised some 
of the better clients what stocks to 
buy, and who to buy them from. 
Stocks you knew were no good, so 
you'd just keep the money and not 
buy the stocks, then, later on, tell 
your customers they had unfortun- 
ately gone down.” 


“Yes?” said Gray, icily. “And 
how did I kill Pawling then? You 
yourself saw the open door — and 


Hyde didn’t see anyone throw the 
knife.” 

“He saw, all right,” said Deering. 
“Tyut he was afraid to tell. But I 
g.ess after we let him go at the 
pelice station, he baulked and you 
killed him, just to be on the safe 
side of things.” 

“I killed him, eh? With a knife— 
like this?” 

Simon Gray brought his hand 
from inside his hat and showed a 
gleaming knife in it. 


UT Deering wasn’t 

) to be caught nap- 
ping three times in one even- 
ing. He’d watched Gray like a hawk 
ever since entering the room, and 
although he hadn't actually seen the 
knite in Gray’s hat he’d half expect- 
ed some tricky. attack. And he’d had 
his right hand in his coat pocket, 
gripping his. revolver. 

He fired through his pocket. 

The bullet went through Simon 
Gray’s hand and the knife flew from 
it, striking a table at one side of 
the room. Simon Gray yelped in 
pain and stood gripping his bleed- 
ing right hand with his left. 


“IT think,” said Deering, “that'll 
be all!” 

“All, hell!” snarled Gray, “This 
is only the beginning! You've no 
proof that—” 

“Proof?” said Deering. “Oh, yes, 
I have! Professor Hyde himself 


named you! He didn’t die instantly. 
He li¥ed long enough to write your 
name in his own blood!” 

Gray staggered back. “Hyde did 
that? Why—why, he hardly moved 
after I stuck the knife in him!” . 

“He didn’t have to move much,” 
said Deering. “He fell on the zodiac 
chart, and he put his bloody fore- 
finger right on the planet Saturn. 

“And if you'll look through his 
little pamphlet you'll discover that 
all astrologers, in making predictions, 
go by the planets for colors. For 
example, Jupiter is white, Venus 
yellow, and Saturn—Saturn is grey 
—and your name is Simon Gray!” 


THE END * * 
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“',. And then the inevitable. humiliating misery of 
going to a telephone and asking for his number.” 


cs RS. Mac- 
cleson to see 
you, madam.” 


“Oh! How d’you 
do?” 

“You are Miss 
Jill Gray, aren't 
you?” 

“Yes? 

“Can you spare 
me about ten min- 
utes, please?” 

“Why, of course. 
Won't you _ sit 
down? Cigar- 
ette?” 

“D’'you mind if 


I smoke my 
own?’ 
***Course not, 
but — they’re the same as these, 


aren't they?” 

“In about two minutes you won't 
be feeling like offering me cigarettes, 
Jill. I'm going to call you Jill, it 
makes it so much easier.” 


“How very mysterious, Mrs. 
Maccleson!” 
“The name is Elizabeth. Well, 


doesn't that convey anything to you? 
Elizabeth Maccleson.” 

“I’m terribly sorry, I 

“No, I suppose he wouldn't have 
mentioned me.” 

“I'm afraid I don’t understand you, 
Mrs. Maccleson.” 

“T think you do, Jill. 
Philip Ransom.” 

“Well ” 

“This time last year I was in the 
same position as you afe now.” 


“Ty 





It’s about 





“Bxactly the same position. Now, 
please, Jill, don’t take that attitude. 
It's going to be hard enough for me 
anyway, and if you start getting all 
prickly like that I shan’t do a bit of 
food.” 

“T refuse to discuss it with you.” 

“Now listen, my dear girl, I’ve 
come here for your sake, not mine. 
I know you think it’s just jealousy on 
my part. Or else you think I’m trying 
to get him back.” 

“I'm not afraid of that, thank you.” 

“No, I suppose not—you're qre of 
him at present, but it’s only because 
you're newer to him that you still 
have a hold now where I haven't. 
You've got shiny black hair, Jill, and 
mine is red. Well, 'm guessing the 
next one’ll be a blonde.” 

“Tl really think i 

“But I'm not here to try and hurt 
vou. Jill, or to spite Philip by giving 
him away. It isn’t that, and you’ve 
gut to believe me. Please.” 

“This is merely painful for us both, 
so if vou don’t mind Fh 

“No. wait. Let me describe my own 
gffair. 

“TI won't listen to you.” 

“* think there are parts of it you’ll 
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recognise. I met 
Philip at a dance. 
He dances well, 
doesn’t he? He 
has a way of 
gathering you 
close, so that it 
is the most inti- 
mate embrace in 
spite of your be- 
ing in a roomful 
of people. You 
see, you aren’t the 
only one—”" 

“What Philip 
did before he met 
me is no concern 
of mine. There's 
an ash-tray, that 
little barrely 
thing.” 

“Thank you. But it is your busi- 
ness, my dear, because he's done it 


‘so often before and he’ll do it again. 


At the beginning he’s eager, tender 
and anxious to fix the next meeting. 
He kissed me the very first time we 
met, and after a week he was talking 
about marriage. You notice I said 
‘talking.’ Oh, it’s the same old story, 
you must know it as well as I do. 
The excuses about the farm not pay- 
ing, the excuses about not even want- 
Ing a proper engagement. but as we'd 
have to wait so lon 

“IT will not—listen to—you. 

“So I became his mistress, the 
same as you have done. You see, J 
know him just as well as you do. 
Jill. Well for a time. in spite of 
everything, I was deliriously happy 
He loved me passionately and he’s a 
very satisfactory lover, isn’t he? Con- 
science didn’t trouble me except at 
first—oh, I’m not talking to you on 
ethical grounds. Me!” 

“Mrs. Maccleson—” 

“I was leading a full and happy 
life and the future seemed secure. 
As soon as the farm was really on its 
feet we were to be married.” 

“Light?” 

“T’ll use the end of this one. And 
then gradually, bit by bit, we began 
to see less of each other. I hardly 
noticed it to begin with. Philip was 
very busy, he said, and tired. In- 
deed, it wasn't till my phone bill 
came in that I realised how much— 
how much I'd been ringing him up 
Easton two-o-three. Yes. you see, ! 
got tao know it well, God help me, 
as you do, too. Easton two-o-three— 
that’s what I want to save vou—the 
torturing agony of waiting for the 
damned thing to ring, and then the 
inevitable humiliating miserv of go- 
ing to it like a—bird jiured to a 
snake—and asking for his number. If 
only it had even been an automatic 
exchange! I kept thinking all the 
time that the t-telephone operators 
knew just as well as I did what was 
happening, but I couldn’t bear it—” 

“T’m so sorry.” 

“T had to hear his voice, and all 





Thanks for the Warning norat surxe 


pride was gone. Oh, I knew it wasn't 
a bit of good hanging on to an affair 
that was dying, but I couldn't inake 
the break myself. Like killing your 
own child. I just couldn't do it. 1 
wanted him more than anything else 
on earth. I thought, ‘Once more 
Only once more, please God, and 
then I'll tell him I’m through.’ Maybe 
it'll make him keen again. And then 
I'd be afraid that he’d only heave a 
sigh of relief and let me go, so I 
never said it—” 


“Look, have a drink. 
only sherry.” 

“Thank you. See? Even now! And 
I want-to save you all that. You look 
so nice. Make tne break now, before 
he does.” 


“It’s decent of you, and thanks for 
the warning, but this is rather differ- 
ent. you see. I'm not in love with 
Philip—at least, not like you were. 
I’m quite prepared to call it a day 
any time. I’m the master of my own 
emotions, I think. People aren't all 
built the same way, you know, and 
[‘'m a very happy-go-lucky sort of 
person. It doesn't do to be too serious 
about things, I’ve found. Oh, I used 
to be terribly serious and honorable 
and that, but—” 


“And you think you can change 
yourself with a puff of the wind?" 


“I'm learning not to feel things too 
deeply. Take happiness while vou 
can and let tomorrow look after it- 
self.” 

“Tomorrow isn't very good at it, 
that’s all.” | 

“You don't need to worry for me, 
Mrs. Maceleson.” 

“You're very brave and proud, my 
dear.” 

“Oh, no, just level-headed. Live 
and let live is my motto. I don’t be- 
lieve much in sin and punishment. 
Tomorrow is another day.” 

“Then I think I'll be getting along, 
Jill.” 

“Sure you're all right?” 

“Of course I am! Goodbye and— 
good luck...” 

“Thank you for everything. I do 
realise what an effort it was to come.” 

“Do I turn right for Maidenhead?” 

“Yes. No. sorry, what am I say- 


‘Fraid it’s 


ing? You go left. Goodbye.” 
“Goodbye.” 
“Phew! . . . Edith—Edith!” 


“Ves, madam.” 

“Are you sure there haven't been 
any messages for me today?” 

“Quite sure, madam.” 

“I'm expecting one.” 

“There's been no one call but the 
paper boy, and no one ring up but 
the butcher.” 

“I suppose the phone’s all right?” 

“Yes, madam. .. . Will that be 
all?” 

“Ves, thank you, Edith.” 

“Very good, madam.” | 

“Oh ring, you blasted little tele- 
phone, ring .. .! I'll just give it five 
minutes... ~ 

“Easton two-o-three, please, Yes. 
two-o-three,” 

THE END « x« 
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As the drunk told him, a man on shiftwork doesn’t get 
to know people; when they’re playing, he’s working. 


BY PETER 


But PRENTICE pushed open 
the door of the bar and nodded 
to the man behind the counter. 


His eye travelled along the chrom- 
ium rail, glanced off the polished 
Surface to take in the flood of sun- 
light splashing the corner’ wall- 
bench. He seemed to feel in ad- 
vance the warmth prickling through 
his body, and moved forward. It 
Was going to be a fine dav. 

Jim and Tony were already there, 
waiting for him. His usual seat was 
open, but on the other side of Tony 
a drunk was brooding into a glass 
of beer. Otherwise the room was 
empty. Without being asked, the 
barman brought round a bottle and 
a glass. 

Jim asked him: “Oversleep?” 

“Yes,” said Bill, “Broke my watch 
yesterday, and this morning the 
alarm also went on strike. What is 
the time, Jim?” 

“Just after eleven. We haven't 
been here long.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I had the 
feeling it was later, somehow. I 
want to get away from here about 
a quarter to one.” 

“Appointment?” 

“Sort of,” said Bill. 


ONY said “Cheers,” 

emptied his glass 

in three calculated gulps, and then 
refilled it from the bottle. 

“T don't know how you do it,” said 
Jim admiringly. “You take at least 
twelve beers on an empty stomach, 
and then go on shift this afternoon 
at two-thirty as steady as a rock.” 

“Practice,” said Tony. “Practice 
makes perfect.” f 

“4 man who drinks,” said the 
drunk, “is a man who's got troubles.” 
He drained his glass suddenly, and 
called loudly to the barman for an- 
other. While he waited for it, he 
turned.to the others. | 

“Shiftwork,” he said. “It’s not 
natural. Work while others play. If 
we all worked and played at the 
same time, there would be less 
troubles in the world.” 

“Sure, chum,” said Jim placatingly, 


and then added: “You also doing 
shiftwork?”’ 
“Vee At Betntham's. Afternoons 


two-thirty to ten-thirty this week. 


Where do vou work?” | 
“We're all at Winkle’s Enginecr- 


a a ag a a ag a 


——— 

\ @ NOTE.—All characters and incidents in 

\ this story are imaginary and if any name 
uted be that of a living person, such use is 

‘) gue to inadvertence and is not intended to 


: refer to such person, } 
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ing. Listen, chum, if you're going on 
duty this afternoon, don’t you think 
you'd better lay off the beer and get 
outside some black coffee?” 

“You mean I’m drunk? That's 
right. I like being drunk, and the 
drunker I am the better I like it, see? 


What's it your business for, any- 
way?” 

Tony said: “All right, feller. No 
offence meant. My friend's just 


thinking of your job.” 

“Job? I don’t want my job, Shift- 
work—no good at all. Regular hours 
all the time—that’s the thing. Look, 
while we work, what happens? 
Clerks play, bookkeepers play, the 
boss plays, everyone plays. Is that 
fair?” 

“Still,” said Bill, “a job’s a job. 
Besides, there are other people to 
think of apart from yourself. ‘Your 
wife, for instance.” 

“T’m not married,” said the drunk. 
“Maybe I should have been. Maybe 
it was the shiftwork.” His eyes 
brooded again. “In any case, I’m 
not going to the job today. I haven't 
been for the last three shifts. I don't 
think I'll ever go back.” He looked 
up at Bill with sudden, unexpected 
shrewdness. “This appointment you 
were talking about—going to see 
your girl?” 

Bill felt awkward and uncomfort- 
able. “Yes,” he said. 

“Wice girl?” 

“Very.” He had to appear casual, 
but the word came out with em- 
phasis. 

“What's her name?” 

“Look, pal, does it matter?” 

“Maybe not,” said the drunk. “I’m 
just interested.” 

“So am I,” said Jim. “Is that 
where you've been disappearing to 
every now and again? When’s the 
wedding? Anyone I know? Come 
on—give.” \ 


a 


ILL grinnned em- 
) barrassedly. “It’s 
a bit early to talk about weddings,” 
he said. “Why, I haven’t even met 
her people yet. It’s nobody you 
know,” he added. “Her name's 
Elsie.” 

“Nice name,” said the drunk. “I 
had a girl up to last night. Her 
name was Jane. At least, that was 
what she told me—I’m not even sure 
of that now.” His eyes were begin- 
ning to fuddle over again. “Take 
my word for it, mate,” he said. “Get 
off the shiftwork.” 

“You should get the shiftwork off 
your brain,” said Tony. 

The drunk asked Bill: “See your 
girl often?” 

“Whenever I can,” 





“You mean you see her in the 
mornings when you're.on afternoon 
shift, and on the afternoons when 
you're on night shift, and you only 
get to taking her out at night when 
you're on morning shift, once every 
three weeks, That’s not right, mate. 
What does she do with herself in 
the evenings when you're on the other 
shifts?” 

“Nothing much. Stays at home 
mainly—she’s studying at the Tech., 
and she’s a quiet type, normally. 
Doesn't like much dancing or ex- 
citement.” 

“You're lucky,” said the drunk. 
“But I still say get off the shift- 
work. Look!” He half-rose to reach 
in his pocket, and pulled out a 
woman's brooch, It was an exqui- 
sitely carved model of a tortoise in 
some brown and yellow material. 
Jim took it up to look at it. 

“Press its head,” said the drunk, 
and Jim put the tip of a calloused 
thumb on the tortoise’s nose. There 
was a faint click, and from out the 
body of the animal a thin sheaf of 
gold emerged, and on the gold they 
saw engraved three words—Fidelity, 
Constancy, Innocence. When the 
gold sheaf was pushed back into posi- 
tion, one could not see a trace of 


where it had emerged, with the 
naked eye. 
“Fine workmanship,” said Bill. 


“That must have cost you a bit.” 

“Cost me nothing,” said the drunk. 
“My Ma gave it to me. Told me 
it was a present to the girl I was 
going to marry one day. I gave it 
to Jane.” 

“And she gave it back to you last 
night?” asked Tony. 


HE drunk — shook 

f his head queerly. 

“No. I took it back.” He drained 

his glass suddenly. “Maybe it'll help 

me to talk.” He filled up again, 
“You don't mind if I talk?” 


“Nobody's stopped you yet,” said 
Jim. 

“Jane.” said the drunk. “I guess 
I thought fhe sun shone out of her 
eyes. I guess I thought nothing like 
her had ever happened anywhere, 
Oh, I’ve been with women and had 
good times, but this was something 
else again. I wanted to have her 
with me always, to protect her. I see 
you know what I mean,” he said to 
Bill. 

“Sure, pal.” 

“Well, maybe I was goofy, but 
that's how it was. I’d meet her at 
any odd time we were both free, and 
when I gave her this brooch she 
knew what it meant. I thought we 
were going steady. Oh, I knew sne 
went out sometimes with other chaps 
when I was working, but I didn’t 
mind that. I thought she was mine, 
see. Will any of you have another 
beer?” 3 

“I will,” said Tony. The barman 
brought the bottles round, 
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“Good stuff,” said the drunk “You 
don’t feel so bad when _ there’s 
enough of it inside you. Where was 
I? Oh, yes—Jane. I started after- 
noon shift on Monday, and she told 
me not to call round for a couple 
of days because she was visiting an 
aunt in the country. She even told 
me the time of the train she was 
going to catch. 

“IT don't know why I did it, ex- 
cept maybe that I didn’t like the idea 
of not seeing her for a couple of 
days. At any rate, I ducked work 
and bought a box of chocs and came 
to the station. To surprise her, see? 


Only she didn’t catch the train. I 


began to worry maybe she was ill, 
or had had an accident or some- 
thing. I got in my car and went up 
to the boarding-house where she was 
staying. 

“There was no parking space oppo- 
site the front door, see, so I pulled 
up two or three houses away. Just 
as I stopped the car, I saw her come 
out the front gate with another guy 
and get into his bus. I followed 
them. They went to a block of flats 
in the suburbs, and when they got 
out of the car I kept as close behind 
them as I could without being seen. 

“They went into a ground-floor flat, 
and I mooched around till I found 
a place where I could hide, behind 
some bushes. I couldn't see inside, 
but I could hear a gramophone going, 
and I thought maybe there was a 
party on. Only about midnight the 
music stopped, and a little later all 
the lights went out.” 

“So what?” asked Tony. “Did you 
bust your way in and take a poke at 
the guy?” 


“"HWAYBE I_ should 
have,” said the 
drunk. “I went to the door and tried 
it, and it was locked. I didn’t know 
what to do. I hung around for hours, 
it seemed like, and then a light went 
on, and I heard her laughing, and 
then the light went off again. I don't 
even know what I was thinking. Near 
morning I remembered I had a bottle 
of brandy in my room and I went and 
drank, and after I woke up the sun 
was shining and I went into a pub 
and got boozed up again.” 
“Why didn’t you go and look her 
up and have it out with her?” asked 


im. 

: “T started to. That night. Only 
when I got near her place I changed 
my mind. I thought I would follow 
her again. She came out, just like 
the last night, got in a car and went 
off. Only it was a hotel room this 
time, with another guy, see. 

“Tl didn’t do anything about it then, 
either, except drink some more. But 
I made up my mind I'd go and see 
her the next night. Last night. I 
was going to kill her.” 

“And did you see her?” asked Tony. 

“No. I got there all right, but I 
just didn't seem to be able to say 
anything. And there she was, talking 
in that old way of hers like butter 
wouldn’t melt in her mouth, about 
what a dull time she’d had at her 
aunt’s. It just wasn’t natural, see. 
I began to think it was maybe some- 
thing that she couldn't help, like a 
sickness, or maybe she got lonely 
watching other girls have a good 
time while I was on shif i" 
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“Or maybe she was just plain bad,” 
sald Tony. 

The drunk blinked broodingly at 
his beer. “Maybe,” he said. 

“But didn’t you say anything?” 
aSked Bill. 

“No. Not about that, anyway. I 
just felt I had to get out, that I had 
to do some more thinking, that she 
couldn't be any good for me, any- 
how. I just told her I was going 
away and I wouldn’t be seeing her 
any more.” 

“How did she take that?” 

“In the old way—like she belonged 
to me only. And then I couldn't 
stand it any more, and said I was 
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“You're the first girl I 
ever kissed,” he said as 
he shifted gears with his 
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only joking—that I just had to get 
back to work—and after a while she 
seemed to swallow this.” He stopped 
for a moment, making wet glass rings 
on the little table in front of him. “I 
kissed her goodnight,” he said. ‘Just 
like old times. Only while I was 
kissing her I lifted the brooch off 
her dress without her noticing it. My 
Ma gave me that brooch,” he said. “I 
wouldn't want her to keep it.” 

Tony poured more beer into his 
tankard. “It seems to me,” he said, 
“that you're well rid of her.” 


“Maybe,” said the drunk. “I’m well 
rid of the trollop, yes, but not the 
person I thought she was.” He looked 
up to meet Bill’s eyes. “The others 
are listening, yes, but you’re the only 
one who really knows what I mean. 
Here, mate.’”” He put the brooch in 


Bill’s palm and closed his fingers 


round it. “Get off shift-work and 
give this to your girl-friend. That's 
the kind of girl my Ma would like 
to have it. Anyway, I won't have 
any use for it after today.” He stood 
up shakily, 

“Where are vou going?” asked Jim. 

“Where can I go?” said the drunk. 
“Girl gone, money gone. I guess the 
river’s the only place for me.” 

“Is that so?” said Tony. and lifted 
his tankard with his left hand. His 
huge right arm shot up and held the 
drunk firmly. When he had finished 
gulping he stood up and started to 
hustle the drunk towards the little 
room at the back of the bar. “Wor- 
cester sauce,” he said the the barman. 


HE drunk struggled 
against the eme- 
tic, but he was like a child in 
Tony's grip. After a while he stopped 
heaving and struggling and sat down 
shivering on the chair in the corner. 
He put his hands over his face and 
started to cry, hoarse racking sobs 
that shook themselves loose from his 
body and rolled around the roof cf. 
his mouth, 

It seemed longer, but it was only 
for a minute, and then he wiped his 
hand over his brow and sat up 
straight. “Thanks,” he said. 

“Don't thank me,” said Tony. “I 
just don’t lke the idea of a guy 
bumping himself off when he doesn’t 


know what he’s doing. But you're 
sober now, and if you still want to 
feed the fishes it'll be quite okay by 
me.” 

“No,” said the drunk. “It won't 
be the river. I guess I'll go back 
to work this afternoon.” 

Bill held out the tortoise-brooch. 
“Here,” he said. “You'd better take 
this back, too.” 

The drunk shook his head. “I 
meant that,’ he said. “You take 
it, mate. Give it to the girl-friend. 
I'd like that.” 

“Thanks,” said Bill, and then: 
“What's the time now, Jim?” 

“Twelve-thirty.” 

The drunk said: “I’m still feel- 
ing a bit shaky. If you're going 
now, would you walk back a couple 
of blocks with me?” 

“Sure. Well, so-long, boys. See 
you at work.” 

Somehow, the drunk depressed 
Bill. He didn’t like him, and he 
didn’t like his story, and he didn’t 
like his brooch. When they were 
parting he again offered it back. 


The drunk was almost pathetic- 
ally indignant. “T couldn’t take 
it, mate. Not now. Not after 
what has happened. I feel as though 
I’ve misused it, somehow. It be- 
longs with a nice girl like your 


Elsie. Promise me you'll give it 
to her,” 
ILL said “sure” 
to avoid argu- 


ment, and because hé wanted to be 
off. -He felt that he shouldn’t give 
it to her, and while he was still 
being surprised at his feeling, he 
saw her waiting for him, sitting on 
their old bench. And while he was 
sitting down next to her, he thought 
about it, and then he knew the 
reason. 

It was silly. It made no sense. 
It was just that he felt somehow 
that the brooch was bad luck, that 
it had come in contact with evil, 
that it did not belong with Elsie. 
And then behind this thought he 
began to realise that the brooch had 
been meant for good, that it couldn't 
harm his Elsie, and besides, she 
would like it very much. 


Her voice came, her sweet voice, 
pushing aside his cobwebs. ‘Don’t 
daydream, darling,” she said. “I’m 
here also, remember? And it's 
such a lovely day.” 

Yes, she was there. Elsie. His 
Elsie. He looked up and smiled, 
searching her eyes, and what he 
saw softly gleaming in them filled 
him with a great happiness. He took 
the tortoise-brooch from his pocket 
and pushed the head so that she 
could watch the gold sheaf with the 
inscription slide out of the body. 
“Ever see anything like this be-= 
fore?” he asked. 

She answered, and her tones were 
full of spontaneous innocence and 
“eshness. And her lips were moist 
and parted in the way that always 
made him want to bury his own lips 
in them. Only this time his arms 
were shaking, and there was a ter- 
rible light in his eyes. 

“Oh, thank you, darling,” she'd 
said. “You know, I never even 
noticed I’d lost it.” 

THE END * * 
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HEY know I tried to kill 
.sachie. So they pinned the 
blame on me. 
When I took her away from Gerry, 
the ringmaster, he said I'd have to 


Pay. 
Sachie was the only daughter of 
the Daredevil Darrieux, who per- 


formed incredible feats way up in the 
big top, disdaining any safety meas- 
ures in their trapeze routine. To the 
Darrieux, Sachie could do no wrong. 
Gerry knew better. Later, so did I, 

The Darrieux made money—big 
money, Sachie was housed in an ex- 
pensive convent school in France. 
When she left, she took to the road 
with her parents, but though she 
might be seen practising their rou- 
tine with them, she did not, like the 
voungsters of most circus families, 
join the act. She was content to travel 
with them, doing nothing. Any day 
she might be seen curled up like a 
kid in one of the low plush seats just 
outside the ring fence, all her atten- 
tion on the ring, while she applauded 
the elephant dance, gasped at the 
performing lions or clapped her 
hands when Leonie, with a face like 
an angel and a figure—back view— 
like a prize-fighter, balanced four 
cousins and two brothers on her 
broad shoulders. 

Only when the Daredevil Darrieux 
were performing would she turn her 
eves from the ring, taking quick little 
cites from her apple. Did I tell you 
se was always biting at an apple? 
lavbe I forgot. 

Tt was all right if she were running 
“hrough the routine with them. She 
would jaugh exultantly when she 
sc regained her trapeze after swing- 
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ing by her teeth from the leather 
strap held firm in her father’s mouth. 
Hardened as we are, none of us liked 
lo watch that particular trick per- 
formed high in the canvas with no 
net. 


Often, a visiting director of the 
circus tried to persuade the Dar- 
rieux to include Sachie in their act, 
making a special feature of the 
double swing by the teeth. The Dar- 
rieux would shake their heads: their 
daughter was a lady and not a circus 
performer: “nd Sachie would bite at 
her apple ard smile. Gerry would 
mop his brow with a huge colored 
handkerchief and swear he would 
resign if the double swing were used 
in the act. 


Gerry was crazy about Sachie. 

How was I to know? I joined the 
circus in Czechoslovakia. My father 
had been a clown and my grand- 
father before him. My mother was 
English and a bareback rider. In the 
war years they both died. I came to 
England with nothing but an inher- 
ited gift of melancholy. I wore a 
big ré€éd nose and yellow ears and 
purple trousers which would have 
taken three my breadth. Most of the 
clowns and other augustes were 
twice my age, but they were patient 
with me because they had known my 
parents. I was especially fond of 
Moggi, a little fellow who only reach- 
ed to my thigh; but even Moggi did 
not tell me about Sachie and Gerry. 

Maybe I should explain what an 
auguste is. He rarely speaks in the 
ring, but trips around after the at- 
tendants and the ringmaster, trying 
to help with wire, poles or trapeze 
and getting cuffed for his trouble. 
He is the general nuisance who never 
gives up. Often, he is as inarticulate 
outside the ring as he is under the 
Big Top. A job grows on a man, so 
they say. 

sachie made me self-conscious. I 


Dangerous Lady 


BY SHEILA FRYER 


“T didn’t do it to save her,” 
he said. “She isn’t worth it.” 


tripped over my baggy breeches when. 
I was not supposed to trip, fell over 
a pole when I was meant to jump it. 


Gerry looked at me _  queerly. 
“You're tired, lad,” he said, after that 
particular performance. “You'd bet- 
ter rest before tonight.” 


I nodded. The tent had cleared so 
there was only Gerry in the ring 
with me. Moggi was by the ring 
doors, waiting. The seating was 
empty except for Sachie, curled up 
just outside the ring fence on the 
far side, and an attendant or two 
clearing litter. Gerry looked over at 
Sachie, and he looked hard at me, 
then he walked out of the ring. He 
passed Moggi without a word, When 
I did not follow him, Moggi left the- 
tent, too. 

Slowly, I walked over to Sachie. 
She just sat there, biting her apple, 
looking at me. She was child and 
woman. She was devil and angel, 
only this I did not know. I swung my- 
self over the ring fence and stood 
over her. Without a word she took 
my hand and together we left the 
tent... 

* * * 

Her father stormed; her mother 
wept. They did not want her to marry 
into the circus, we were too young, 
I could not support her. ... All the 
age-old arguments. Sachie stood there 
and held my hand and looked at 
them, and they wept again and kiss- 
ed us both. But I had still, though 
this I did not know, to deal with 
Gerry. 

I have no inflated opinion of my 
own ability, but that night I be- 
lieve I lived up to family and circus 
tradition. Out of the corner of my eye 
I looked at Gerry. Like all good ring- 
masters and producers, he knew the- 
importance of the right word of 
praise here, the well-timed reproof 
there. But I might not have been in 
the ring that night for all the re- 
sponse | had from Gerry. 

It was then I was conscious of a 
tenseness among the other clowns 
and augustes, an apprehension in 
Nioggi's eyes. 

“What's bitten everybody?” I hiss- 
ed at Moggi when we were going 
through our bucket of water routine. 
But Moggi, soaked to the skin, was 
grinning at a child from his perch on 
the ring fence and he did not look 
my way. After the performance, I 
sought Gerry out. 

He looked hard at me. “Get to hell 
out of here!” he said. “Or do you 
mean to take over my ring as well 
as my girl?” 

I’struck out and hit him, I'm strong 
in the wrist, although my hands are 
as small as a woman’s. I. have my 
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mother’s hands, and she was a bare- 
back rider. That takes strength. As 
I walked out of the tent, I saw some- 
one bending over six-foot Gerry, 
helping him, incongruously, to his 
feet. Incongruously, because it was 
Mog¢zi. 

I lay in my bunk in my living-van 
and trembled with anger. I thought 
of my lovely Sachie and her warm, 
childlike faith in all things, all 
people, in me, and I made a vow 
that I would protect her from all 
evil. 

I kept our love very young, very 
simple. After the evening perform- 
ance, the circus custom—as with all 
show people—is early to bed. But 
between the afternoon and evening 
performance we would take a walk, 
or I would take coffee in the Dar- 
rieux’ trailer, making polite conver- 
sation with Papa and Mama Darrileux, 
Sachie watching me gravely with 
dark, trusting eyes. If we were trek- 
king, sometimes she would travel in 
my van with me, but up in front, for 
all to see. No whispered word would 
I suffer against Sachie Darrieux. 

Trekking was our delight. she 
would sit at my side in the driving 
seat of my living-van, as if it were 
not shabbier than every caravan in 
the collection, as if she had never 
lived in the most luxurious stream- 
lined trailer on the road, And I would 
tell her stories handed down to me 
by my father and grandfather. I 
would tell her of the procession of 
horses, wild beasts, living-carriages, 
wagons and tableaux that would 
stretch from one end of a town to 
another. 

I would tell her of the band- 
wagon, drawn by as many as ten 
horses with silver-crested harness, 
rivalling the magnificence of the 
gold and scarlet-coated bandsmen 
whose performance might put a 
military band to shame. I would de- 
scribe the processional cars to her— 
enormous vehicles often 10 yards 
long and built up to a height of 
thirty feet or more; of the cages 
of wild beasts drawn by horses, 
of the elephants, trunks sway- 
ing, solemnly proud of unfailing ac- 
clamation; of the thoroughbred stal- 
lions with grooms in red coats, top 
boots and leathers. ... And she would 
clasp her hands and with that child- 
like, questing look of hers, beg me 
to tell her more. a all on hear- 

I would go on and on... 
s2v was good, loving Sachie like that. 

Then the Darrieux started to crack 
up. Mama Darrieux fell ill. She was 
little, like Sachie, with the same 
black hair and great eyes, but Sachie 
had something she lacked which 1 
could not define. Mama Darrieux on 
the job was very calm; outside the 
ring she was excitable and talked too 
much and worried. Sachie, I suppose, 
was too excited on the job; and out- 
side she was quiet, and liked to lis- 
ten and never worried at all. Maybe 
that was where the difference lay. 
When Mama Darrieux fell ill, Sachie. 
in the way circus folk have, took 
her place. Circus folk will always 
take over without hesitation. 

Ther kept to the simple routine 
and after the first week or two of 
anxiety, I no lenger worried. In 
fact, I was glad to see Sachie work- 
ing. Sometimes when I had to rest 
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between shows, I fretted that life was 
boring for her. Now she was one of 
us. 

She was a good little trouper. She 
was quick, conscientious, and though 
with her looks and grace she might 
have stolen her father’s thunder, she 
always made it clear with a smile or 
a gesture that it was her father’s 
show. This always won her thun- 
derous applause, and I was glad. I 
was very proud of Sachie. I think 
Gerry was proud, too. He was, it 
seemed, resigned to our engagement, 
unofficial though it was, and while I 
no longer got a slap on the back 
from him, he would throw me a word 
of praise, when it was deserved. He 
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“Today would be a good day 
to sell that bungalow near 
the stockyard. The _ wind’s 
changed!” 
OOOO. I 


was a just ring-master, and that is 
why Sachie should have listened to 
him about her hair. 

Circus women generally wear their 
hair short: short and usually curled 
and neat so that on trapeze, or wire 
or ring horse, there is no stray lock 
to fall in the eyes. Sachie wore her 
hair long; shoulder length and 
straight. It suited her that way. It 
emphasised the little girl, gamine 
look that was so much part of her. 
And when Gerry told her to cut her 
hair, she wept. Then Papa Darrieux, 
who was in the ring, wept, and Mama, 
who had come in to watch the rou- 
tine, wept, too. Their little girl was 
not to cut her hair. Had she not al- 
ways practised the routine with them 
that way? Had she not perfected the 
double swing by the teeth, hair and 
all? Gerry threw down his whip and 
muttered something unmentionable. 
Sachie kept her long hair. 

I was not happy about it. I told 
Moggi so when he came in my living- 
van that night to have a last cig- 
arette. Moggi had been auguste so long 
he never spoke at all, but we had 
our own way of communication. 

“Mog,” I said. “I’m worried about 
Sachie. Very worried.” 


‘Moggi opened his eyes very wide 
at me. 1 knew he was worried, too. 

“I don’t see what's to be done 
about it,” I said. 

He shrugged, indicating he could 
not supply the answer. His brow was 
very puckered, 

“She will go her way,’ I said. 
‘“‘There’s no stopping a girl like that.” 

With his arms about his knees, he 
rocked to and fro on the end of my 
bunk. I had not realised he was as 
troubled by it as this. 

“If Gerry hadn’t wanted her to 
cut her hair, I might have worried 
less,” I said. “‘But whatever bad feel- 
ing there may be between us, I re- 
spect Gerry’s opinion.” 

It was then Moggi stopped rocking 
and looked at me strangely. It was a 
look I could not interpret. Relieved 
for me, yet troubled. I went on, 
talking to myself really, the way we 
all have when we are worried. 

“Mind you, she is ail right with 
the ordinary routine. Her hair keeps 
off her shoulders. But if she did a 
spin on the double-swing by the 
teeth, her hair would be all over 
the place... .” 

Moggi indicated with a= slight 
shrug that it had always been all 
right until now and anyway they 
did not feature the double swing. 

“But what if someone accident- 
ally turned on the fan?” I insisted 
morbidly. The fan. way up in the 
canvas of the big top, was used to 
represent a high wind when a sup- 
posed helicopter was lowered for an 
acrobatic stunt featured by a Chinese 

“troupe. 

Moggi flapped his hands about. The 
fan would not be turned on, and it 
was time we went to sleep. I turned 
out the light when he had gone, but 
I lay awake, troubled, in the dark- 
ness. 

Then Mama Darrieux became 
worse and Papa Darrieux worried 
about her; and no circus performer 


who works up in the canvas can 
afford to have something on his 
mind. 

Gerry talked to him about it. 


Gently, tactfully, he suggested that 
maybe he should bring an outsider 
into the act; make it two men and 
a girl; let a younger man take the 
burden of the act. Papa Darrieux 
would lead, of course, to all intents 
and purposes.. 

Papa Darrieux was very pale, He 
was no fool. And there was no argu- 
ing this time with Gerry. “I shall 
not bring in an outsider,” he said 
stiffly. “There is my young cousin.’ 

His young cousin, Nicholas Dar- 
rieux, proved to be little more than. 
Sachie’s age; my age, I should judge. 
He was a magnificent young man, 
and talented; he had already had 
long contracts with several circuses 
in Paris. Family feeling being strong, 
at a word from Papa Darrieux, he 
crossed the Channel to join him, 

In coloring, he was like Sachie, 
but there the likeness ended. He was 
tall, while Sachie was little; his face 
was hard, while hers was gentle. Or 
strong, where Sachie’s was weak. We 
are used to seeing beautiful, muscu- 
lar bodies in the circus, but not a 
few turned again to look at Nicholas. 
The women had a way of offering to 
do little things for him, sew a but- 
ton, mend a spangle. .. Sachie took 
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great delight in him, and introduced 
rim to everybody several times as 
her new cousin. He was a quite dis- 
tant relative and she had not met 
him since they were small children. 


Gladly, I accepted this other Dar- 
rieux. He was a fellow artist, who 
would be related to me by marriage. 
I would be his friend. One night I 
thought, as I crossed from my living- 
van to the Darrieux ‘trailer, that now 
I should speak to Papa Darrieux of 
marriage; Sachie and I had been un- 
officially engaged for a year and we 
were young and eager for life and it 
was not right that we should wait. 

We were pitched on a common out- 
side a country town and there were 
no lights except those peeping from 
vans and trailers. The show was over 
and most were fn bed. But I deter- 
mined to talk to Papa Darrieux. As I 
neared their trailer, the door opened 
slightly and I heard Mama Darrieux’ 
voice. 

“Papa! Where is Sachie? It is time 
she was in!” 

Papa Darrieux’ voice came back 
soothingly. “Now, don’t worry, 
Mama. She is young and hotheaded, 
but her young man is to be trusted, 
Soon I shall speak to them about 
marriage, for he has been good and 
patient.” 

I crept away. My heart’beating fast, 
instinctively I made my way to the 
big top. I groped my way in the 
darkness, past the box office, slowly, 
quietly, to the ring. I stood very still, 
pressed against one of the king poles, 
the main poles of the big top. My 
eyes were becoming accustomed to 
the darkness and now I could find 
my bearings. I stared around the 
empty ring at tier after tier of empty 
seating .... 

Then I saw them, over on the plush 
seats just Gutside the ring fence. 
Nicholas was just taking his leave 
of her and she was kissing him like 
a woman who had kissed that way 
betore. I waited until he had gone, 
not because I was afraid of any Nich- 
olas Darrieux, but because I meant 
to deal with Sachie alone. 

When his stealthy footsteps had 
died away, I walked deliberately to 
the light switches; the dynamos work- 
ed day and night and cables were 
connected. I switened on just enough 
to see by. 

“Who is that?” Sachie called fear- 
fully. 

And just as I walked to her the 
day I took her by the hand, because 
I loved her, so I walked to her now, 
without a word, because I hated her. 
But I did not take her by the hand. 
I took her by the throat and slowly 
squeezed.... 

I told you hands were small: 
but not so small they could not span 
Sachie’'s throat. I told you they were 
strong. Wasn't my mother a bare- 
back rider, which takes great 
strength of wrist? I thought Sachie 
was already dead when I felt a blow 
on the side of my head that made 
me release my grip and sent me 
eprawling. I looked up. It was Gerry. 

“It's a good thing I saw that 
“ght,” he said. He was bending over 
=achie, who was weeping. I struggled 
‘oa mv feet. 

Gerrv laughed sourly. “Don't think 
I cid it to save her,” he said. “She 
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isn’t worth it. Now cut back to your 
Van.” 

I looked over my shoulder once 
to see him lifting Sachie up in his 
arms. He called to someone in the 
shadow of the tent to bring brandy 
and embrocation. I saw that it was 
Moggi, and the pity in his eyes told 
me he had always known about 
Sachie. 

She turned up at the afternoon 
performance, laughing, Nicholas at 
her side; the inevitable apple in her 
hand. She stood waiting for her 
turn, watching with appraising eyes 
an equestrian performance. She was 
completely detached. Last night 
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might never have been. I saw Nicho- 
las looking down at her. Sick, I 
turned away. 

The ring horses trotted out past us 
to a storm of applause, Sachie dis- 
carded her jacket, threw her apple 
into the sawdust, and they were in 
the ring: Papa Darrieux, Nicholas 
and Sachie. 

With Moggi and half-a-dozen other 
clowns and augustes I tripped and 
tumbled down below in the ring, 
helping, hindering ... Today, I wish- 
ed, inexplicably, that the Darrieux 
did not disdain the net. As we scut- 
tled for the ring door and they began 
their routine, I looked over to the 
key at the base of the band-box, 
where gears and levers controlled 
various trick apparatus; it was turn- 
ed right, ready for the mechanic to 
step over from his lighting and pull 
a gear at'a given moment. Mechan- 
ically, for it was part of my private 
routine when Sachie was in the ring. 
I glanced at the lever which con- 
trolled the wind machine. Only when 
it was pulled low would it start wail- 
ing like a gale on a lonely moor. It 
was pushed high and straight and 
safely home. 

The band was playing the tune 
that always signalled the Darrieux 
entree and we huddled together at 
the base of their box, clowns, aug- 
ustes and ring-master, all eyes 
focused on the trapeze high in the 
canvas. The Darrieux were keeping 
to their straightforward roytine; 
spectacular as it looked to the audi- 
ence, there was little to it 


Then I heard Gerry, just inside the 
ring door, mutter: “In heaven’s name, 
what are they doing?” 

But he knew. We all knew. Every 
circus performer there knew that 
Sachie, in sheer defiance of every 
instruction Gerry had ever given, 
was going into the double-swing by 
the teeth. And she was not perform- 
ing it with Papa Darrieux; she was 
going into the trick with Nicholas. 

Confused, the band leader looked 
down to Gerry for a cue, then, re- 
sorting to his own initiative, started 
the drum roll which always heightens 
tension throughout the tent... 

It was a magnificent, breath-taking 
sight: Nicholas, with his knees firm 
over the trapeze, hanging back, a 
leather grip firm in his teeth to sup- 
port Sachie, lovely as a flying angel, 
her hair streaming behind her lovely 
little body, poised in the air, the 
other end of the leather grip firm in 
her strong white teeth. 

I knew that Gerry was praying. I 
was praying, too. But I stopped in 
sheer awe of the wonder of those bal- 
anced, beautiful young bodies. They 
were like lovely animals; they were 
lovely animals. And then with sick 
horror in my heart, I heard the sound 
that sent us all starting into the 
ring; the slow whirring which pre- 
ceded the high-wind machine. 

The audience laughed. They laugh- 
ed when they saw the wind whirling 
Sachie’s hair about her head, into 
her eyes, across her face and imo 
her mouth: and they screamed, sh, 
how they screamed, when sh fell 
like a tumbling leaf into the centre 
of the ring. 

She was limp as a rag doll and 
quite dead when I picked her up. I 
carried her into the trailer where 
Mama Darrieux is’ kneeling now 
at her side, and where Papa Dar- 
rieux is standing, like a man lost, at 
the end of the little chrome-edged 
bunk. Nicholas is outside, on the 
steps, weeping. 

The doctor has come, and the 
priest; but it is too late for them. 
The police are here; and there will 
be an inquiry, but it was an accident, 
and circus people are not as a rule 
communicative. I have been over to 
Moggi’s living-van to ask him what 
I shall do, because none of the circus 
people will speak to me and now 1 
have no job. Moggi's caravan is like 
mine; the old type of living-van; 
shabby. 

I opened the door. Moggi would 
tell me what to do; dear wise Moggi. 
I wanted to ask him how the high- 
wind machine could have been 
switched on when I checked it be- 
fore the Darrieux’ routine. And 
where was the key to the gear-box? 

Oh, it was a sheer mystery of 
mechanics, for only a little fellow 
could have slipped in that box un- 
detected ... 

A little fellow. I looked in the 
caravan. Moggi, so small he could 
scarcely be seen, was lying face down 
on the bunk, the key of the gear- 
box at his side. The tears were 
streaming down his grotesque paint- 
ed little cheeks, and against them he 
pressed, sawdust-sprinkled, a half- 
eaten apple. 

Even from the doorway, I could 
see it was rotten at the core. 

THE END *« * 
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IOR the third time he walked 

past the entrance to the build- 
ing. Yesterday he had gone by 
once, encircled the block and 
returned to his room; this morn- 
ing, before work, he had pene- 
trated the red brick hulk as far 
as the lobby. Now was the last 
chance. 

It was Saturday afternoon. He told 
himself that his head ached from too 
much close work at the office, but 
he knew that he was only hungry. 
In his pocket was a dollar bill, for 
dinner and Sunday's meal in case... 

But there was a date tonight with 
Ethel, and he'd have to eat on Mon- 
day and on Tuesday morning too. 
Tuesday would be payday. The days 
ran: Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Pay- 
day. On an envelope in his pocket 
was written: 


Tues., Mar. 16— 


Room rent - = 5.00 
On coat - - = 10.00 5.00 
Radio - - - = 2.00 
Car fare - - - 70 
Meals (at 1.10 

day) - = = 7,70 
Insurance - - - 2.80 


Owing to Charlie 10.00 
33.20 
Laundry = = = 1.75 


—_—_ 


Dollars 34.95 


That added up to more than he’d 
get, but still the thought of payday 
warmed him. If only he had enough 
for tonight. He couldn’t stall off 
Ethel a second time by saying he'd 
lost his wallet. 

Turning back he walked slowly 
toward ihe building. People were 
going in and coming out, and why 
shouldn't he go in and come out 
and how could anyone notice him in 
particular? No one paid any atten- 
tion to a fellow going in and out of 
a large building. As he approached 
the entrance he ran over in his mind, 
for the hundredth time, the names of 
friends and acquaintances who might 
possibly be touched for a loan. But 
he owed everyone—fifty cents here, 












@ NOTE.—Al| characters and incidents in 
this story are imaginary and if any name 
used be that of a living person, such use Is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person. 
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a quarter there, and that awful ten 
dollars to Charlie. 


He hated Charlie for that ten-spot 
he owed him, If he could pay him 
tonight, if. he could settle with his 
landlady, if he could get his laundry 
out of hock—well, it was worth a try, 
wasn't it? It was worth a little em- 
barrassment, wasn't it? And no- 
body need see him; that was the 
main thing, he hated being seen. 
Everybody thought him such a level- 
headed young man, not the kind to 
skulk around like this; what the devil 
was he stalling for? 


He got as far as the cigar stand 
in the lobby when he ran into Eddie 
Chlebeck. Eddie was shaking dice 
at the counter. He had on his fur- 
collared coat and was smoking a 
pipe and looked prosperous as hell. 
Eddie said: 

“Hello, Clarence.” 

“Hello, Eddie.” 

“Whatcha doing these days? Still 
at the store?” 

“Yes, I'm still at the store.” 

“You been at the Arcade a long 
time now.” 

“Pretty long.” 

“Good job?” 

“Oh, so-so. Got to do something, 
you know.” 

“Yeah. Heh-heh,” Eddie laughed. 
You could see he didn’t think much 
of the Arcade, Eddie looked at him 
and sucked his pipe. Clarence hesi- 
tated. If he went on to the elevators, 
he was pretty sure Eddie’d guess 
where he was headed for. Tossing 
his dollar bill on the counter he said: 

“A packet of Camels.” 

The man behind the counter hated 
to leave the dice game even to sell 
a packet of cigarettes. He threw the 
Camels on the counter. He hated to 
make change, and threw the eighty 
cents on the counter too. Then he 
leaned on his elbows and looked at 
Eddie. They waited for Clarence to 
fo. 
“Well, so long, Ed.” 

“Be seein’ ya, fella.” 

Eddie called him fella whenever 
they met. He and Eddie were the 
same age; they had graduated from 
high school together. 


He started to go outside again, but 
stopped half-way to the door to 
open the packet of cigarettes. It was 
snowing in the street, a drizzling 
March snow, People kept coming and 
going. Now he hated two people, 
Charlie and Eddie Chlebeck. Glanc- 
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ing round, he saw that Eddie had 
his back turned; he and the man be- 
hind the counter had their heads to- 
gether over the dice. 

“To hell with him,” thought Clar- 
ence, swinging round and walking 
past them. 

He had to wait for the elevator 
and several people came up and 
waited with him. As they entered 
the-car a thin man, dressed in faded 
clothes, said: 

Two,” 

That was Clarence’s stop, but he 
didn’t want the man to see where 
he was going so he said: “Three.” - 

Because the elevator man looked 
sharply at him he wondered what 
was up on three. Getting off, he saw 
that all of three was occupied by the 
offices of a big insurance company 
and that they were closed for the 
afternoon. That was why the elevator 
man looked at him. 


SS come, he walked 
down the worn 
old marble steps to two, stopping 
once to light his cigarette, which he 
had been carrying in his hand. There 
was a woman standing near the foot 
of the stairs, waiting for the elevator 
to come down. As he turned left 
down the hall he felt her eyes on 
his back. He stopped to get a drink 
at the bubble fountain, and took a 
long time sucking in the flat warm 
water until he heard the elevator 
door open, and then he went on. 

At the end of the hall was a door 
with the inscription on its frosted 
glass: 
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Without looking to either side of 
him he opened the door and went in. 

It was a small office, with a coun- 
ter running all the way across, from 
wall to wall. A tall girl with long 
blonde hair was behind the counter; 
she was taking care of somebody, 
writing on a little pad, but she looked 
up as Clarence came in. There was 
no place to sit down so he eased up 
to the counter and rested his elbows 
on it. Doing that made him feel un- 
concerned. The customer turned 
away with his receipt in his hand, 
and Clarence could see that it was 
the thin, beaten-looking man who 
had got off the elevator at two. The 
man didn’t look at him but hurried 
to the door, and as he went out the 
girl called to him phonographically: 
“Goodbye.” 

The thin man didn’t answer, and 
when he was gone the girl finished 
filling out something on a long blue 
card and then she looked up at Clar- 
ence and smiled, though she didn't 
seem particularly pleased to see him 
and he felt a blush spreading from 
his cheekbones to the back of his 
neck. 

“Something?” she said. 

“T should like to make arrange- 
ments for a loan,” he answered, 
using an opening he had practised 
to himself all morning. 

Putting the blue card in a long 
envelope she asked: 

“Have you ever borrowed here be- 
fore?” 
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“No,” he said 
She placed the envelope on a desk 


behind the counter and said, “Just a 
minute,” and walked into another 
office. Stamping his  half-smoked 
cigarette underfoot, he looked beyond 
the counter and office equipment out 
of the window. The sleet had chang- 
ed to snow, and the city looked 
rather pretty because the snow 
screened the ugliness of the build- 
ings across the street. He wished 
the girl would hurry, and kept turn- 
ing ‘round and ‘round, glancing fur- 
tively at the door. 


SECOND door, on 
his side of the 
counter, opened into the back offices, 
and_now the girl called through it: 
“Will you step in here, please?” 
He followed her into a small room 
where there were two desks and a 
man sitting behind one of the desks 
smoking a cigar. The man had sandy 
red hair brushed back over a bald 
spot, and pale splotches of freckles 
on his small bulldog face. He said: 
“Yes, sir, what can I do for you?” 
Clarence tried to draw himself up 
and look his years, but he knew this 
man took him to be only a boy. He 
was glad now that he had on his new 
topcoat, because it made him look 
more prosperous. At the same time 
he remembered his socks had holes 
in them at the toes, and that his 
undershirt was ragged; and it seemed 
to Clarence that the red-haired man, 
himself immaculately dressed in a 
salt-and-pepper suit and white linen, 
could see that there were holes in his 


duced a printed 


socks and that his underwear was. 
ragged. 

“You want to borrow 
money?” 

“Yes, I—”" 

“How much?” 

“Well—fifty dollars?” 

Fifty dollars seemed suddenly a 
staggering sum; perhaps he should 
have made it twenty-five, 

“Where do you work?” 

“At the Arcade; I—" 

“Have you ever borrowed here be- 
fore?” 

“No,” 


some 


HE moneylender had 

by this time pro- 
form and was 
beginning to write on it in big, 
scrawly letters. From where he sat 
Clarence could see the loop of the A 
in Arcade. 

“What's your name?” 

Clarence told him. 

“Address?” 

As he wrote in the answers the 
man did not glance up, but went on 
to ask how long he had worked at 
the Arcade and what he did there 
and how much he earned. Of all 
things, Clarence hated to tell what 
he earned. 

“How old are you?” 

Twenty-four, and making thirty 
dollars a week! Even Ethel didn't 
know his salary; nobody knew it but 
his employer and himself—and now 
this man. 

He was asked what his debts were, 
He tried .to think of them: so much 
left on his overcoat, so much for the 
dentist, so much for that wristwatch 
he had given to Ethel last Christmas 
and put on account: and the more he 
tried to juggle those untidy little 
sums, with their fifty and ninety- 
eight cent endings, the more con- 
fused and less competent, arithmeti- 
cally, he became. Looking at the 
moneylender, cool to his pink eye- 
brows, Clarence tried to smile as if 
to say, “How confusing it all is and 
how stupid I am, heh heh,” but he 
was sure the smile wasn’t coming off, 
and that the moneylender thought 
him a damned fool. 

“Tt’s under a hundred dollars. isn’t 
it?” said the man in a faintly re- 
assuring voice. 


“Oh, sure, sure, it’s . Way under 
. that,” 
“Now,” resumed the man, “can 


you give me the names of a ‘couple 
of friends?” 

That was a stumper Clarence hadn't 
anticipated; the Loop Loan Com- 
pany’s advertisement had stated: 

Strictly Confidential No Co- 
Signers—No Embarrassment. Em- 
barrassment he had looked for, ad or 
no ad; but Confidential — that was 
absolutely essential. 

“Just for reference, they won't 
know a thing,” the moneylender, who 
apparently read people’s minds, 
added, 

“Oh,” said Clarence. “Sure.” 

But he couldn’t think of any 
friends; he couldn't think of any 
acquaintances; he couldn’t think of 
anybody. Names of prominent cus- 
tomers at the Arcade; names of mov- 
ing picture stars; names of politi- 
clans, foreign and domestic—unat- 
tached names, long-forgotten names, 
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heathenish-sounding names, all 
jumbled and stripped of their cor- 
poreal attachments, ticker-taped 
through his brain until he was cer- 
tain he had lost his senses and there 
was nothing left to do but run out 
of the office and hope that the 
moneylender wouldn't send the police 
after him. 

He went so far as picturing him- 
self hurtling down the stairs, out 
through the lobby past Eddie, past— 
Eddie! By gosh! Eddie! He smiled 
again; the moneylender was looking 
at him with deep interest, there was 
almost a human expression on the 
bulldog face. In an apologetic voice 
Clarence said: 

“Well, there’s Eddie Chlebeck.” 

“Where does he live?’—snapping 
the sympathy out of his expression 
and reaching for the City Directory. 

“He lives—” O Lord, if he’s moved! 
“on Georgia Street.” 


“What number?” 


“Well, I don't know, exactly. It’s 
out near Sixteenth Street. You see, 


I—” Clarence trailed off, observing 
that the man was satisfied. 
“1609?” suggested the money- 


lender, holding with his index finger 
a place on the finely-printed page. 

“That's likely it,” said Clarence. 

So the man put Eddie’s name and 
street number and occupation on the 
form. Then he said: 

“One more.” 

Next to Eddie, Clarence hated 
Charlie the most. So he thought of 
Charlie, and named him; and Charlie, 
to whom he owed ten dollars, was 
put on the record. 

“Any relatives living in town?” 

“N-no...” 

“None?” 

“Well, an aunt—” He and Aunt 
Mabel weren't on very good terms; 
he hadn’t seen her for a year. 

“What’s her name?” 

“Mabel Brett.” 

“Where does she live?” 

“Morris Street.” 

“Work?” 

“She's a school teacher.” 

After he had checked Aunt Mabel 
in the directory the man wanted to 
know about his brother, who lived 
in Chicago, and his sister and mother 
back home. 

There’s nothing left but my finger- 
prints, thought Clarence. All con- 
fidential, the man said. (As long, of 
course, as the payments were met.) 
The very people he least wanted to 
know about this business were the 
very ones whose names were in- 
scribed on that damnable sheet of 


paper. Excepting, of course—but 
there. it came next. 

“What’s’ the name of your 
superior?” 


LARENCE figured 

he must have lost 
at least two shades of color, for 
even the moneylender looked sur- 
prised, and for a fleeting instant, 
sympathetic. 

“He won't know,” he said. 

Other questions were asked, but 
Clarence’s mind became such a 
jumble he couldn’t remember them 
or whether he had given the proper 
answers or not and to hell with it 
anyhow, he thought. He couldn't 
imagine what he had been thinking 
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of to want fifty dollars as badly 
as all this; and again an impulse 
came to him to get up and walk out 
—first to make a crushing remark, 
oily with sarcasm, and then walk 
out. Only his legs were shaking 
and no remarks occurred to him, 
not even “Good afternoon.” 

Toward the end of the inquisition 
the man asked him for identification. 
He searched through his pockets and 
found, besides the eighty cents 
change, the key to his room, a bus 
token he had forgotten he had, the 
packet. of. cigarettes, a book of 
matches, a comb, two pocket-grimy 
mints, an empty business envelope 
addressed to the boss on the back 
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“Oh, Hank—is this the bill 
collector you wanted to 
slug?” 


AR OO a a 


of which he had written his next 
week’s budget, and a note from the 
Acme Clothing Company urging him 
to remember them. The bill from 
the Acme Clothing Company satis- 
fied the man behind the desk, who 
had begun to be impatient. 


Glancing once again over the form, 
the man looked dubiously at Clar- 
ence, then cleared his throat. Tne 
moment has come, thought Clarence, 
his palms damp. 


| “One more thing,” said the man. 
“What d’'ya want this money for?” 


Clarence was conscious of a dull 
ache behind the eyes, an ache that 
had been pounding in his brain for 
some time but that only now he 
became aware of. What did he want 
the money for? He saw himself 
being able to look Charlie in Charlie's 
ugly face; he saw the Acme Cloth- 
ing Company no longer sending him 
duns; he saw his landlady in a civil 
mood; he saw Ethel. Ethel. on his 
arm, content, no longer casting rov- 
ing eyes on carefree, well-heeled 
young idiots. Charlie, the Acme 
Clothing Company, his landlady, 
Ethel, were a jumble in his head. 

“For ... bills,” he stammered. 


The Loop Loan Company was 
satisfied. It rose from its desk and 
left the room. Clarence sat alone, 
studying the calendar, the ashtray, 
the paper knife, the blotter on the 
desk. The walls of the room were 
pale grey. Once the man had gone 
the place seemed quiet and empty. 
He looked out of the window and 


could see the snow still falling on 
the narrow street below. 


The man was gone a long while; 
he must have been gone twenty 
minutes. Then he returned and in 
his hand were two sheets of white 
paper and a long blue card. 


Placing the white sheets in front 
of Clarence, he took out his foun- 
tain pen, made light X’s at the bot- 
tom of the sheets, and said: 


“Just sign here.” 


FTER writing his 

name under the 
Whereas’s, the fine printing and 
blank spaces, Clarence learned from 
the man that he could pay off the 
debt in six instalments of eleven 
dollars fifteen cents each or in four 
instalments of sixteen dollars each. 
Clarence said he would take the six 
payments of eleven dollars fifteen. 
He tried to multiply eleven dollars 
fifteen cents by six in his head but 
couldn’t manage it, and he was 
ashamed to ask, the man what it 
would come to. What difference did 
it make anyway? It was too late 
to back out now. 


While the man filled in the blanks 
Clarence watched the snow fall past 
the window and felt his head pound 
with vast surgings of blood. Nothing 
was clear to him after that, until 
he was out on the street again. The 
man had asked him at what dates 
he wanted to make his payments, 
and they had come to an agreement. 
Then the man had left the office 
again but this time was gone for 
only a short time. When he returned 
he brought the money with him. 
Clarence had taken the notes and 
pocketed them feeling like a thief. 

He was on the street again, and 
free. He had made it safely through 
the empty second-floor corridor, 
down the stairs, past the pimply- 
faced elevator operator standing in 
his empty car, past the broad back 
of Eddie, still squandering his money 
on dice. He was on the street again, 
with the damp, fresh snow blowing 
against his cheek, the white, clean 
snow under his feet, 

It was like Christmas day: all the 
world glowed and was joyous. He 
was free. He was rich. The magic 
of fifty dollars, extra cash, above 
and beyond his salary, given to him, 
as good as found, was like strong 
drink, music, wine, poetry, power. 
His eyes were bright, his nerves 
steadied, he was full of courage 
against the world. 


He swaggered through the streets, 
Men and women passing him, the 
Eddies and the Charlies and the 
Ethels of the universe looked on him 
and saw that he was good. 

Stopping at a cigar store at the 
corner of Euclid Street and Fourth 
Avenue, he began his evening's date 
with Ethel (what an evening it would 
be!) by buying himself three fifteen- 
cent cigars. He liked a good cigar. 

“I like a good cigar,” he told him- 
self, plunging down Euclid Street 
toward the Jefferson Flower and 
Candy Shoppe, eyeing an attractive 
necktie in Warner’s window. “It gives 
you the right feeling. The feeling 
of being a man of the world. The 
feeling of being free.” 


THE END x * 
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Ist FLOOR, RIGNEY’S BUILDING, 147a KING ST, 


308 Pitt St., at Snow’s Tram Stop. 20 Imperial Arcade, off Castlereagh Street. 
Pl2a Her Majesty’s Arcade, Pitt St. level. 706 Darling Street, Rozelle. 
191 Pitt Street, opp. Henderson's, 215 Liverpool Road, Ashfield. UA5940. 








WINTER SALE BARGAINS 


BRUSHED COATING TOPPERS BY ADELYN, IN FUR FABRIC 
The style New York women voted THE 1949 Adorable little topper in rich fur fabric, warm 
Topper! Copied exactly for you in pure wool and luxurious, that you can wear everywhere 
brush couling in six Vopue-fresh colours: —office, sports, dates and dancing! You see 
Creamy Beige, Lime, Royal Blue, Pastel Blue, them everywhere in Hollywood! Caramel 
American Beauty. XSSW, SSW, SW, W, Beige in XSSW, SSW, SW, W. Plenty for 
SOS, OS. Plenty for Mail Orders. 2/- Postage. Mail Order. Please add 2/- postage. 


* Mail Orders 2/-. Money back if not satisfied. 
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RIAN raised his desk-hard- 
ened elbows in the hot sun and 
puffed at his cheroot. This was 
for him. The protected bed of the 
wadi was a sun-trap, hot and still. 


_He looked up at the sky. It was as 
though someone had lifted the lid off 
his box, daring him to fly. 


He imagined the Orient Bank, 
Bagdad. Gascon would be there 
-subbing for him, with the fans going 
and the water filtering down through 
the camel-thorn window screens. And 
still it would be stifling. 


But up here it was different. Same 
country, same sun, but different. 
Flowers gleamed on the desert in 
lovely transience, iris and lily and 
anemone, and grass spread like a 
green powder-trail to explode the 
‘almond trees in a burst of white. 


“ALY”? He heard his wife’s shrill 
voice coming from her tent. “Where 
the hell are my jodhpurs?” 


Brian’s cloud-cuckoo vanished. He 
was worried sick about her. This 
was the first time he’d been tough 
with Dorise, and he wasn’t sure. it 
was working out. He had got her 
away from her lover by a ruse. He 
had told so many people that he and 
his wife were going off on a desert 
trip together that in the end she 
had to come to keep up appearances. 
But she was furious. 


And then that first night out of 
Bagdad, when she had opened up 
her case and found he’d pitched out 
all her brandy! He squirmed. The 
things she had called him! Scream- 
ing and weeping. She had so 
vehemently demanded to be taken 
back that he had wavered. She had 
always been able to scare him. But 
for once he hadn’t given in. 


Now she had been three days away 
from that bastard and her beloved 
brandy, and it was showing under 
her eyes. She hung about camp dis- 
interestediy. When she spoke it was 
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BY JOHN KRUSE 


Brian might have known his wife was bad; 
he could never have known how bad. But the 
little Iraqi servant knew, out there in the desert. 


without looking at him. He tried to 
convince himself that she would 
begin to feel better soon, but even 
his faculty for self-delusion was be- 
ginning to succumb to the long even- 
ings of lamplight and the rustle of 
their separate bouks. 


He wouldn’t have bothered only 
that he loved her. She could have 
drunk herself cockeyed otherwise. 
She was easijer to live with that way, 
God knew. Sometimes, even, she 
laughed with him. 


But he loved her, that was the hell 
of it. He could still see her as she 
was in ’36 when they met. She had 
been stranded then. Some penny- 
ante burlesque show, which had 
gone bust in Bagdad. He had found 
her crying into her last absinthe, 
and had offered her lodging. She had 
been quick to see the raised social 
status enjoyed by the white colony 
there, and had added an ‘‘e” on to 
the homely name of Doris, and mar- 
ried him. 


She reminded him of the willows 
on the Thames. Her coolness and 
slight accent helped preserve that 
English core in him against the splen- 
dor and havoc of Bagdad. She had 
a way of making love that was 
amused and full of curiosity, making 
him feel as though they had dis- 
covered the whole thing themselves 
and nobody else knew about it. 


E couldn’t stand 
the thought of 
her being like that with this man 
Soames. It made him want to retch 
and be sick. He knew she had been. 
For one thing. the waxy she went 
straight upstairs when she came in 
sometimes. And Soames’ patronising 
attitude towards him for another. Yet 
he supposed he couldn’t altogether 
blame her. It was a hell of a thing 
to happen to a man at his age. It had 
come after that illness. No, he 
couldn’t altogether blame her. It was 
a hell of a thing to happen. 

He got up unhappily. His broad. 
soft back was wet where it had press- 
ed against the deck-chair. He walk- 
ed back to the two. tents pitched 
under the overhanging bank of the 
wadi. The hired truck was parked to 
windward because the nights were 
eold. He heard the hiss of the pres- 
sure stove behind the mess tent. 


“Ifow about lunch, Ali?” he called. 

“Yes, sir,’ came the high voice of 
the native. “Coming, sir.” 

“Darling,” he called. “Lunch.” 

“I’m not deaf,” said his wife. 


Brian went into the mess. It was 
stuffy. He pushed back the flaps. 


Pray God it’s a good lunch, he 
thought, and that she’ll be feeling 
better. He wanted so much to be 
on good terms with her, to help her 
and make it a good trip. He tried 
to think of something pleasant to 


say. 

Presently Dorise sauntered in, 
looking cool and white in her 
jodphurs. 


“Been busy, darling?” he asked. 


she shrugged her slim shoulders 
and looked past him. There was a 
chattt on the table, but it had only 
water in it. 

“Writing letters?” 


“A couple,” she replied, sitting 
down. 
“Why 


He wondered to whom. 


aon’t you get out in the sun a bit, 
Dorise?” he asked. “It would do 
you good.” 

“I know what does me good,” she 
replied. “The sun doesn’t do me any 
good. It makes me look ghastly and 
you know it. Do you want me to 
look like hell?” 

Ali brought in the melon. Dorise’s 
plucked eyebrows showed her re- 
sentment of him. She resented his 
dwarflike ugliness and the sidehat 
he wore straight on his head, pulled 
down ludicrously to his ears. But 
Brian wouldn't get rid of him, and 
the fool adored him like a god. 

“Bring me some wine,” she told 
him. 

The Iraqi hesitated and glanced 
at Brian, who nodded. He had 
brought the wine in case they had 
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company. It was only light stuff. 

“Well, don’t stand there,” said 
Dorise. 

The servant withdrew expression- 
lessly. 

“TI was thinking, darling,” said 
Brian quickly, to forestall another 
Ali-wrangle, “perhaps you’d like to 
take a shot at some pig this after- 
noon?” 

She didn’t look at him, but he 
sensed that she was interested. Shoot- 
ing was the only sport she really 
enjoyed. 

“In spring?” 

“No one’d know. No need to shoot 
the sows.” 

She raised her brows and stared 


out into the hot light. “I don’t 
mind.” : 
“Oh, darling, that’s great! Won- 


derful. You’re feeling better.” 

She didn’t answer. 

“I told you you would,” he blab- 
bered on., “The air and everything. 
I was right, wasn’t I, darling? I did 
the right thing taking you away?” 
He leaned forward. The sun had 
caught his cheeks below his glasses 
giving him a rejuvenated look. Pity 
it couldn’t rejuvenate the rest of him, 
she thought. 

Looking down, she cut her melon 
in silence. 

Brian looked crestfallen. If only 
he could contact her. With so much 
love in him you’d think he could, but 
he couldn’t. There was an awkward 
silence. 

“J was thinking of Gascon just 
now,” he tried again, in the curry- 


favoring voice she detested. “I won- 
der if he’s getting on with my job 
all right.” 

Dorise pushed her plate away and 


sat back. “Why shouldn’t he? It’s 
not a difficult job.” 

She knew that hurt him. He was 
proud of his job. 

Ali came in and they were silent 
while, eyes down, he served them. 

Dorise was feeling awful. She felt 
sick in the stomach. This was the 
time when she wanted Michael most, 
and all she had was this soft watch- 
dog fawning round her. Wherever 
she went he would be there. Back 
in Bagdad he would be there, eyeing 
her mail, staring at her lipstick when 
she came to see if it were smeared. 
Physically, she had grounds. for 
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divorce, she supposed. But it would 
be an unsavory business. Yet there 
had to be an end to it somewhere. 
Now he was sitting there with a 
beaten puppydog look. 


“For God’s sake stop sitting there 
looking hurt,” she burst out. “Shout 
at me, hit me, but for God’s sake 
stop looking like that!” 


Brian opened his mouth to reply, 
but checked himself. What was the 
good? She wasn’t herself. They fin- 
ished the meal without further con- 
versation. 


ALF an hour later 

Brian stood by 
the truck uncertainly. However, 
Dorise came out of the tent, ready 
to go. She was carrying her Win- 
chester. They got into the truck and 
drove up out of the wadi and across 
the desert to the east. 


Dorise sat quite straight, resisting 
the fragrance which suddenly filled 
the cab. Brian felt the sun on his 
knuckles and the colored air around 
him and sighed. It could have been 
so perfect. . 

After an hour of searching for good 
pig country they came to a dried 
river-bed among some hills. It was 
fully five hundred yards wide, like 
a broad, flat beach, with bramble 
thickets along its edges and a thread 
of water running down the middle. 
From a mud village on the near bank 
some ragged Kurds appeared and 
stared stupidly at them. 

“We won’t find much better than 
this,” said Brian, stopping the truck. 

They took their guns and walked 
across to the villagers. Brian asked 
them if there were any pig in the 
river-bed, but they stared silently. 
He tried again, but without success. 
Then one of them went away and 
came back with a wild, athletic- 
looking man who wore the robes of 
an Arab. He greeted them in Ara- 
bic. 

“Pig?” he said. 
many pig here. 
with you.” 

He ran to his hut, to return with 
an old Turkish rifle, a couple of non- 
descript dogs and a perky little one- 
eyed terrier. 

“Follow me, 


“Yes, there are 
If you like, ’1 come 


+9 


he said, and, tuck- 


e¢ing his skirts up into his belt, plunged 


down the bank into the brambles. 
Brian and Dorise followed. He 
moved through the undergrowth with 
long strides, his lean, bare legs heed- 
less of the thorns, his toes feeling the 
stones and soft places deftly. He 
talked back over his shoulder. 

“Those Kurds didn’t understand 
you,” he said. “They are a stupid 
lot.” 

“What are you 
them?” asked Brian. 
way north.” 

“They are growers of cabbages. 
I am a hunter,” he said proudly. “I 
live where the game is plentiful.” 
He stopped and peered at the ground. 
Then he went on. “There is an old 
boar here we might get. I heard him 
on the wind before dawn. Mating 
probably.” 

After half an hour they picked up 


doing among 
“You’re a long 


a trail. The Arab pointed at the 
ground. 
 “Tt?s tiini,”’ he said. “See how big 
he is?” But the others could see 
nothing. 


# 


Cocking his rifle, he set off at a 
trot. They had difficulty in keeping 
up. Presently he left the under- 
growth and headed out on to the 
river-bed. . 

Hell, thought Brian, he couldn’t 
be in the open. You couldn’t hide a 
rubber stamp among the stones. But 
a moment later he saw the Arab 
double up and run forward, drop on 
one knee and fire. 

Immediately a huge hog scrambled 
to its feet not fifty yards away and 
lumbered off. Its coloring had been 
indistinguishable from the back- 
ground. 

They each had time for a shot be- 
fore it disappeared into the brambles. 
But if it were hit it showed no sign. 

Then began an exciting chase from 
thicket to thicket. The dogs fol- 
lowed close behind the animal, and 
as soon as it took cover they stood 
and barked until the hunters came 
up and took up positions round the 
thicket. Then the Arab sent the 
dogs in and drove it out. 

Each time the boar broke cover 
they got one or two shots at it. I¢t 
stumbled once, but kept going. 

“We should have nicked our bul- 
leis,” panted Brian. 

At last the pig became increas- 
ingly reluctant to run for it. 

‘““‘He’s hit, all right,” said the Arab. 

They were standing well back from 
a dense bramble thicket. The dogs 
were in there barking. They could 
hear the terrier’s cheeky yip-yip. 

There was a sudden snort and a 
crash, and the big black hog stood 
swaying in the sunlight. 

Dorise took quick aim and fired— 
too quick. One of the dogs yelped. 
The pig turned towards the rifle- 
shot and charged. 

Dorise stood petrified—too scared 
even to reload. It came straight at 
her, head down. Brian fired just as 
it jerked its tusks up. It stumbled 
and caught her a glancing blow on 
the side of her boot, ripping it open 
and upsetting her. The beast blun- 
dered on a few paces, wheeled and 
came at her again. 


ITH a_ shout, 

Brian ran be- 
tween them and fired. Then he was 
down. The pig lifted him on its tusks 
and threw him over its shoulder, 
turned and worried him, twisting him 
over and over. Brian screamed. He 
scrambled to get away, but the pig 
rushed at him and humped him over 
and over with short, vicious jerks 
of its head. 

Dorise snatched up her. rifle, re- 
loaded and aimed into the melee. 
Her first thought was to kill the pig. 
But Brian heaved up into her sights. 
She lowered her rifle. A breathless 
thought burst suddenly upon her 
mind. Here was her chance! The 
chance of a lifetime. The way to 
Michael, out of the jealous citadel] 
this man had built around her. A 
simple, undetectable way. 

She waited until she could see him 
clearly; then took aim and fired. 

The bullet smacked into Brian and 
turned him over. Almost simultane- 
ously a second shot sounded and the 
pig keeled over, dead. 

She ran to Brian and knelt over 
him. He was still alive. A plum- 
colored stain was spreading low on 
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the shoulder of his shirt. His legs 
and back were a mass of gashes. 
He stared at her, gasping. 

The Arab came running up. 

“One of us must have hit him,” 
said Dorise, looking up. 

Savage eves stared into her pale 
blue ones and flared wide with in- 
tuition. He read her exultation, her 
fear and her defiance and knew what 
she had done. And she knew that 
he knew. Her eves lidded over, 
confusedly, leaving him amazed. 


E managed to say: 

“This is a bad 
business. We must get the sahib 
back to the village at once.” 

Brian whispered: “The truck. 
There's a first-aid kit in the truck.” 

“You better go and get help,” 
said Dorise. She had no plan. She 
enly knew that he might live, and 
he mustn’t. | 

“No,” said the Arab quickly. “I 
can manage alone.” 

He took off his cummerbund and 
made-a long sling out of it, while 
Dorise watched him angrily. Then 
gently lifting Brian on to his back, 
the Arab passed it under his buttocks 
and took the weight on his forehead. 


“You lead the way, Memsahib,” he 
said, and waited until she had got in 
front. Then, bending forward and 
eripping Brian's legs, he followed 
her. He was scared she would have 
another go at the sahib and he wasn't 
going to be shot in the back by this 
flat-breasted she-cat if he could 
help’ it. 

Dorise’s mind was in a whirl. What 
if he lived? Would he guess? He 
might tell the police. The Arab knew. 
But no proof. They certainly ought 
to have nicked those bullets. That 
would have done the trick. She looked 
back. 

The Arab was gliding along under 
Brian’s weight with short steps like 
a coolie. The dogs were excited by 
the smell of blood. She turned away. 
God, for a drink! 

After several halts, the Arab got 
Brian to his hut and laid him ona 
pile of filthy blankets, while the 
Kurds crowded and gaped in the 
doorway. 

She fetched the first-aid kit and 
patched him up badly, under the 
curious eyes of the Arab. Brian 
watched her, trying to smile. 

You fool, she wanted to say; don’t 
you know [ meant to kill you? 

He whispered: “Better get me to 
a doctor quick.” 

“Where would I find a doctor in 
this godforsaken country?” 

“Akinab. About eighty miles.” 

North. She wanted to go south— 
to Michael. Oh, why hadn’t they 
nicked their bullets? 

“We can’t just leave our things,” 
she protested. 

“Pick them up,” he said jerkily. 
“Hurry. I guess I’m pretty bad.” 

Cursing under her breath, she got 
the Arab to carry Brian to the truck 
and lay him on some blankets in the 
back. Tossing the Arab a couple of 
dinars, she climbed in the cab. 

The hunter watched her drive 
away, thoughtfully. He was sorry 
for the man and wondered what 
would happen to him. . 


It wasn't hard to follow their tracks 
back. Dorise forced the truck along, 
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clenching her eyes against the blaz- 
ing evening. One thought eclipsed 
everything. She had him alone now. 
How could she kill him? But even 
the act of contrivance was beyond 
her. It was too gross. In the heat of 
the moment she could kill him. But 
not helpless like this. 

He was in agony now—his hody 
that she knew so well, dressing, un- 
dressing, bathing and doing his 


hair, yawning and laughing. She 
had loved him once. IJt was funny 
to think that he hadn't altered. He 


was still the same man—except for 
one thing. Yet because of that one 
thing his attractive features were 
now repulsive and what she had 
adored she now loathed, even send- 
ing a bullet crashing intp where she 
had once set her lips. It was 
frightening and awful. Yet she 
would do it again. 

Still perplexed, 
into camp. 


she drove down 
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“Johnny, I 

remain after school — and 

please don’t refer to it again 
as a tete-a-tete!” 


you 
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Ali's mouth tightened as he 
climbed in to see his master. Catch-, 
ing sight of the plum-colored stain 
he looked sharply at Dorise, but 
asked no questions. While she went 
off to pack he squatted over Brian 
and did wonderful things with his 
hands. Then he made coffee. He 
struck the camp quickly and alone, 
while Dorise vacillated vaguely 
among her things. 

When all the gear was loaded, 
Ali climbed into the back with 
Brian and looked out like a little 
monkey. 

“Hurry, Memsahib!” he cried. 

Dorise had found and finished off 


the wine. It was like water. She 
got into the front and headed the 
truck west. The sun slipped off 


the desert just as they hit the main 
Kirkuk road. South or north? She 
still wasn’t decided. But that citadel 
was still around her. Angrily she 
turned north and pulled into the 
blueness alang the broad shale road. 
Away from Bagdad and Michael. 
Away. Blast Brian! She wound up 
the windows. A cold mist was spin- 
ning out from the gullies, 


Dorise smelled the heavy stench 
of oil long before she saw: the cold 
lights of the refinery. Then they 
were in the squalid streets of Akinab. 
Cafes with naked lights ‘poured shrill 
music into the night. Smoke-tendrils 
hung on the air. 

She jerked up in front of the only 
hotel, a ramshackle = affair, with 
balconies on iron supports, and 
hanged on the door till an inetuots 
proprietor appeared. 

“TIlospital?” he repeated, pinching 
his lip. “There isn’t a hospital in 
Akinab. The nearest is in Kirkuk.” 

“What kind of a town do you call 
this, with no hospital?” 

The proprietor shrugged 
turned away. 

“Wait!” 

“Ves?” 

“We want a room.” 

“I’m not having sick people in 
here,” said the proprietor, shaking 
his jowels. ; 

“He’s not sick,” said Dorise. “He’s 
been wounded. Get us a room.” 

“You heard what the lady said. 
Get her a room!” A tall Iraqi artil- 
lery officer had appeared in the 
Passage behind him. 

The proprietor opened his mouth, 
but shut it again. “I'll see,” he 
mumbled and shuffled in. 

Dorise thanked the officer. 

He tilted his brows and bowed. 
“Glad to be of assistance,” he said. 

After a few moments the pro- 
prietor returned to say that there 
were two adjoining rooms they could 
have, but that they'd really do much 
better to go to Kirkuk. 

In reply, Dorise slammed open 
the back of the truck. Ali scrambled 
out and the officer helped him carry 
Brian upstairs. He was still con- 
scious, but breathing badly. As they 
passed Dorise he grinned. She tried 
to remember what a jealous swine 
he was, and couldn't. 

She turned to the proprietor. “Get 
a doctor,” she said. 

She went up and tried to help 
Ali get Brian into the rickety bed, 
but he kept getting in her way, so 
she lit a cigarette and went into the 
passage. The officer was leaning 
there with one booted foot on the 
opposite wall. 

“You look as though you need 
a drink,” he said. 

She looked down, conscious for 
the first time of her grimy state, 

“Yes, don’t I?” she said. “I could 
use a brandy.” 

He went downstairs to get her 
one. She looked after him thought- 
fully, then went back to Brian, If 
only she knew what to do. 


and 


P\HE doctor arrtv- 

ed, his greatcoat 

flapping about him as he bent his 

immensely long, emaciated form over 

the bed. The bony fingers which 

examined Brian were brown with 
nicotine, anc they shook. 

Hie asked how it happened. Yor 
some reason Dorise lied and said the 
Arab had done it, 

“T’ll have to report it,” the e@ector 
said, disinterestedly. “In the mean- 
time he mustn’t be moved. There's 
a bullet in there somewhere, and by 
the look of the hole it’s right next to 
his heart. He mustn't move an inch. 
I'll sow his cuts up now and we'll 


get him to Kirkuk as soon as I can get 
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an ambulance. 
there.” 

“How long will that be?” 

“Not till morning. But, remember, 
he mustn’t move an inch!” 

He did his needlework with many 
false jabs. Brian passed out. When 
he came to the doctor had gone and 
Ali was downstairs getting some milk. 
Dorise was still pacing the room. 
Brian made a noise. 

She crossed and bent over him 


They’ve got X-ray 


quickly. 
‘How do you feel?” she asked him. 
The amiable mouth _ twisted. 
“Bioody.” 


She tried to read his eyes. He 
raised a hand to her face. She tensed, 
but she didn’t recoil. He touched her 
cheek with his fingers. 

‘Poor Dorise!” he whispered. ““Don’t 
torture yourself. It could happen to 
anyone.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“When you tried to shoot the pig. 
It was just bad luck.” 

She stood up with relief. Just then 
Ali came in carrying a glass of milk. 
Ignoring her, he bent over Brian and 
helped him drink, as gentle as a 
woman. 

Dorise went into the other room 
and slammed the door. To her sur- 
prise the officer was sitting in there 
with his feet’on the table. By his feet 
was a bottle of brandy. ° 

“T hope you don’t mind,” he said. 
“T opened it.” 

“Do you always wait for ladies in 
their bedrooms?” she asked. 

“No,” he admitted. “They usually 
wait for me.” 

She didn’t laugh. She wasn’t in the 
mood. Pouring herself a,tumblerful 
of the brandy she drained it, leaning 
over the table while it went searing 
down. 


O the fraqi a drink- 
ing woman was 
a wanton. H.s own kind didn’t drink. 
He had encountered few Europeans 
before. His eye explored her shm 
legs and flat bust and tangle of brown 
hair, like Columbus discovering the 
west, and thought it’d be a lark to 
seduge her. She was akin to those 
film stars who went everywhere un- 
escorted and chain-smoked = and 
showed their bodies. Yes. It would 
be a lark all right. 

She turned towards him. ‘“Look,” 
she said. “I want to get dressed. If 
you go down to the bar Pl] join you. 
You’ve been very kind. The least I 
can do is offer you a drink.” 

He uncrossed his cheap breeches 
and stood up. 

“The very least,’ he agreed in- 
sinuatingly. ‘‘And I’ve had the drink 
already.” He indicated the bottle. “I 
got if put on your bill.” 

“Well, then, you can buy me one,” 
she said, pushing him towards the 
door. “See you in half an hour.” 

Conceited puppy, she thought when 
he’d gone out. She had changed her 
opinion of him now she had seen him 
properly. His tunic was overpadded. 
and his moustache shone with pom- 
ade. <A provincial after a cheap 
thrill. She wondered what use she 
could make of him. She gulped down 
a second brandy. He’d do anvthing 
for a night with her. She took off her 
clothes thoughtfully and began to 
wash. Somewhere down the street 
a voice struck a note, then wove an 
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arabesque of notes around it. The 
cold water trickled down her arms 
ard off her elbows. He mustn’t move 
an inch. Mustn’t move. An idea 
took shape. How beautifully simple it 
was! 


Breathless with it, she dressed and 
went downstairs. The officer was 
waiting for her in the lounge. A few 
Mohammedan gentlemen, seemingly 
a part of the place, browsed over the 
dregs of small coffees, neither able 
to read in the bad light nor inclined 
to talk. They stared at her. 


The officer led her over to a cor- 
ner, and she sat with the springs 
pressing into her and tried to be gay. 
But the officer was boring and her 
head ached. Michael was in the back 
of her mind and her plan seemed 
suddenly inhuman and_ terrifying. 
Here was she, coolly premeditating 
murder. She thought of her mother 
at home in England and the greéase- 
peint in the corners of her father’s 
smile when he came back from the 


show. How simple it had been for 
them. Laughter, affinity. Different 
from the black and white sunlight, 


the dust and boils of Bagdad, slops 
and syphilis and the mud-stench of 
the Tigris in summer when it shrank. 
She shuddered. She’d had to fight 


for each glimmer of happiness. 

Eventually the lounge emptied ana 
the waiter closed the bar hatch and 
stood waiting. 

Dorise stood up. 
through with it. 

“They seem to want us to go,” she 
said. 

The officer got up and stood be- 
side her. “Even waiters have beds 
and someone waiting for them.” 

“Do they?” she said. “Lucky wait- 


She was going 


ers.” 
He laughed and_ “stretched and 
looked down at her. “Well?” he said. 
“Well?” 


“It seems a pity to stop drinking, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, it does.” 

“Did you finish that bottle?” 

“No.” 

“Shall I help you?” 

“Tf you like.” | 

He looked suddenly triumphant. 
“How about your husband?” 

“He’s been moved to another room. 
Come along in half an hour.” 

She went upstairs to Brian. Ali 
was still with him. Brian’s eyes were 
open. When he saw her he smiled. 

“Aren’t you asleep yet?” she ask- 
ed,” walking over to the bed. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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NVESTIGATING the private 
& lives of movie stars is not a 
particularly absorbing occupation 
because so many of them follow 
the same monotonous pattern. 


For instance, it would be refreshing 
to discover a star who would say, 
frankly, on the eve of marriage: 
“Heck, no! I don’t expect this mar- 
riage to Jast more’n a year or so. 
We just decided we'd like to live 
together for a while, so we’re getting 
married because the studio says we 
must.” 

What the majority do proclaim, to 
a flourish of trumpets and _ the 
scratching of reporters’ pens, is: “This 
marriage will last. We are in love 
for al! time!” 

This is what Judy Garland said 
when she married orchestra leader 
and composer David Rose in 1941. 

But, as usual, the gossip column 
rumors start after a year or _ So. 
“Things aren’t’ well in a Hollwood 
household ...A certain young movie 


actress is looking thin and worn. 
Could it be she’s having husband 
trouble? We hear Judy and 


Dave are considering a separation.” 

Finnlly there is the announcement 
that a divorce has been filed. Judy 
is charging Dave with ‘‘extreme 
humiliation.” 
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The divorce goes through in re- 
markably short time, and Judy’s on 
the loose again. We hear she’s 
mourning her lost marriage. 


But she finds a degree of com- 
fort pretty soon and she’s off to 
the altar again. She says the same 
things to the reporters and here we 
go on another trip over the same 
old route—which will probably be 
travelled several more times before 
Judy (or any one of hundreds of 
other Hollywoodites) fades out of 
the movie scene and we’re no long- 
er interested in her weddings. 

Judy Garland’s career has been 
turbulent since she started touring 
in vaudeville at the age of three. 
Remember how Mickey Rooney 
“stole” his first scene when he was 
a toddler, by wandering on to a 
stage and standing on his head? Be- 
lieve it or not, Judy got her start 
almost the same way—only she 
crabbed her parents’ act by coming 
on stage and singing five choruses 
of Jingle Bells. From then on she 
was in the act. 

Practically every Hollywood star 
who graduated from vaudeville 
claims to have got his start as a 
scene-stealing tot. 

Judy’s original name was not 
euphonious. As Frances Gumm she 
toured with her father, mother and 


Hi Marriage in Hollywood 


“We’re in love for all time,” Judy Garland said. 
But in Hollywood “all time” doesn’t last long. 


By ANTHEA GODDARD 


two sisters. They eventually land- 
ed in Chicago, where the Gumm 
sisters were booked to appear with 
George Jessel in the Oriental 
Theatre. 


Jessel, it is reported, became fond 
of the sisters and sentimentally re- 
ferred to them as his “garland.” 
After her two sisters broke up their 
act by getting married, Judy stuck 
to the name Garland, and picked 
“Judy” for herself. 


That is one Press-agent’s story. 
Another more prosaically tells us 
Jessel realised “Gumm” was an im- 
possible stage name, suggested Gar- 
land because he had a friend named 
Robert Garland. 


Judy sang in vaudeville for some 
time longer, attracted the attention 
of MGM talent scouts in 1936. Her 
first picture was a short called Every 
Sunday Afternoon with Deanna 
Durbin. 

She was established as a singing 
star in Broadway Melody of 1938. 
At this time she was a plump, plain 
child with short hair parted in the 
middie and a penetrating voice de- 
veloped by years of vaudeville. 


NCIDENTALLY, Judy 

recently admitted 

to Louella Parsons that she 

didn’t think her voice was any good. 

“Why do I do it? I can’t sing,” she 

said. Louella, whose judgment must 

be warped after years of listening to 

so-called movie songstresses, said: 

“Now, Judy, that’s the most ridicu- 
lous thing I’ve ever heard!” 


Personally, I agree with Judy. 

She sang in other pictures, includ- 
ing several with Mickey Rooney, and, 
following Babes in Arms, in 1939, 
she and Rooney toured the eastern 
States and visited the White House. 

In 1939 she won a special Academy 
award for her work in The. Wizard 
of Oz. 

At 18, Judy was part of the young 
swing set in Hollywood. This was 
led by that precocious midget Mickey 
Rooney. Then, in 1941, she married 
sophisticated, handsome band-leader 
and composer David Rose. 

They lived together for six months, 
separated in January, 1942. They 
announced: “We regret that it is 


necessary to issue a statement saying 


we have parted. But we have both 
agreed that a matrimonial vacation 
now is the only way to seitle our 


mutual differences.” 


On the screen, Judy had developed 
into a glamor girl. Always highly 
strung, her constant activity had 
fined down her puppy fat by the time 
she was 20. Her tsece was thinner 
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and her brown eyes looked much 
bigger. 


Her second husband was Vincente 
Minelli, a director she had known 
for four years. Considerably older 
than Judy, he is a man with expen- 
sive tastes he can afford to indulge. 
Judy was one of them. 


The furnishings of their home 
were typically Hollywood. The bed- 
room is done out in dark wine color, 
with white touches and a black 
marble fireplace. The living-room 
has dark green walls, pearl-grey rug, 
and overtones of black lacquer fur- 
nishings. 

Quite a change from backstage in 
a second-rate vaudeville theatre. 

Judy’s wedding and engagement 
rings were also somewhat pretentious. 
Minelli designed them. The wed- 
ding ring was a circlet of pink pearls 
set in black enamel on gold. The 
engagement ring was a pink pearl 
in a black and gold setting shaped 
like a shadow-box. 

Three and a half years ago Judy 
had a baby, christened it Liza. She’s 
wasting no time getting the baby 
into show business, and Liza was 
to have.appeared in Annie Get Your 
Gun with her mother. However, it 
was reported recently that Judy 


pleased. There were whispered con- 
ferences between star and director 
and Judy was asked to leave the set, 
Please. She did so, in tears. 


Ginger and _ others’ concerned 
promptly issued hot denials that such 
a thing had ever happened. Judy, 
however, was peeved. 


“You can say for me that it did 
happen,” she bitterly told a column- 
ist. “I have been in this business 
12 years, and this was the first time 
such a thing has happened to me. 
Why, I merely dropped in for a cup 
of coffee with my old friends, Fred 
Astaire and Oscar Levant. To say 
I was hurt would be putting it mildly. 
I don’t think I'll ever get over it!” 

Like George Sanders with his de- 
tective novels, Judy is a writer. Two 
volumes of her poetry have been 
privately printed. This could mean 
they weren’t acceptable to publishers 
who have to make a living from the 
books they print. 


She also paints in oils. 


Judy’s likes, if you’re interested, 
are furs, beautiful furniture, chiffon 
lingerie, Clark Gable, Ethel Merman, 
artichokes, decollete evening-gowns, 
ermine coats and movie magazines. 
She dislikes diamonds. 
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“My wife sifted down one of 
your perfect alibis.” 


JOR ORO OL La Og 


Her next picture due in Australia 
is Words and Music, in which she 
appears with Mickey Rooney. It’s 
the life story of Rodgers and Hart, 
the composer-writer team. 


THE END x * 








Keep free from Colds 


ralked off the Annie set and refused 
to return; so that probably means 
Liza is out, too. 

Judy, whose temperamental fits 
never last long, apologised for her 
flare-up, but by that time she had 
been replaced in the movie by Beity 
Hutton. 


and *Flu with BEX 


The time to check a cold is at 
the onset. At the first suspicion 
of a cold don’t hesitate, start 
taking Bex. This will usually 
prevent developments. If you 
have already allowed a cold to 
get a firm grip, then Bex will 
reduce the fever, relieve the 
aches and pains, and make you 
more comfortable. This is a 
simple, convenient way to treat 
calde thar has proved its efficacy 
in hundreds of thousands of 
Australian homes. 





ISS GARLAND has 
never been re- 
nowned asia calm person to work 
with. “She doesn’t know how to 
relax,” is the kindest thing one can 
say. At first Hollywood = gossips 
thought her marriage to Minelli 
might work because he had directed 
her in several pictures and knew how 
to handle her fits of temperament. 
Hé must have found it a bit too 
wearing to cope with temperament 
on the set and at home, too, because 
the Minellis parted recently, but 
there are reports of a _ reconcilia- 
tion. 
Six months ago Judy worked her- 


‘sf haven’t had a cold for over two years” 


Mrs. E. M. KEATING, No. 4 Frastern Street, Torrensville West, S.A. 
writes: “I have been going to write you about what Bex has done 
for me. I don’t think anyone could have had worse colds than my- 
self. Every time I sneeze I take Bex straight away, and I haven’t 
had a cold for over two years. I feel quite pleased that I can keep 
free of colds. Thanks to Bex.” 


self into a nervous breakdown, re- 
turned to work looking considerably 
fatter, so started to take benzedrine 
to lose weight. Now, simultaneously 
with Hollywood’s announcement that 
movies will be made showing the 
dangers of drugs, she is sick again, 
and the cause is reported to be the 
benzedrine’she has been taking. 

Before she collapsed with the first 
breakdown Judy was to have starred 
in The Barkleys of Broadway. She 
had to withdraw, and Ginger Rogers 
took her place. And that’s how Holly- 
wooad’s latest feud started. 

When she was well enough to visit 
the studio, Judy wandered on to the 
set to see how Miss Rogers was 
making out. Miss Rogers was not 
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If fever develops 

If fever develops, go to bed at 
once and stay there. If the 
fever is unduly high send for 
your doctor, for complications 
can be disastrous and dangerous 
unless promptly treated. In 
addition, and while the doctor 
is treating you, take Bex. Bex 
relieves fever as well as aches 
and pains. 
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Bex soothes sore throat 
Mix one Bex powder with an 
eggcupful of honey. Dissolved 
slowly in the mouth this will ease 
any sore throat. Bex may also 
be dissolved in water and used as 
a gargle, care being taken to 
swallow the solution. This gives 
Bex a double action; it acts at 
the seat of the trouble and also 
internally. 


Powders 
and 
Tablets 
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WOMAN IN THE SUN 


(Continued from page 21) 


“IT can’t sleep,” Brian whispered. 
“My stitches hurt.” 

Good, she thought. She looked at 
Ali, who was still wearing his ridi- 
culous hat. 

“You'd better 
sleep,” she said. 
band.” 


fo and get some 
“T'll watch my hus- 


The Iraqi looked uneasy. ‘The 
memsahib is tired,” he said. ‘Ali 
will stay. Ali has done nothing all 
day.” 

Dorise scowled. 
some sleep,” she said. 
out!” 

The native hesitated and looked at 
his master. 


“Go on,” whispered Brian. 
memsahib will look after me.” 

Ali shuffled to the door and looked 
back. 

“Go on—right out!” ordered Dorise. 
The little man went out and shut 
the door. “Insolent devil!” she mut- 
tered, arranging his pillows roughly. 

“You've been drinking,” Brian said 
quietly. 

“What if I have? Now I’m going 
next door. If you want me, call 
out; and, remember, you’re not to 
move.” 


“T said go and get 
“Now get 


“The 


There was a doglike look in his | 


eyes. “All right,” he said. “Thank 


you.” | 

She went into her own room and 
shut the partition. Then she put on 
her neglegee. She was shivering. 
This was it. 


It was cold in her negligee. She 
looked round for a fire, but there 
wasn't even a fireplace. She re- 
membered what they had used in 
camp and lit her primus. Fixing a 
reflector to it, she put it on the 
floor under the table. She felt its 









UBLISHERS of Pocket Book 
the Storyteller Magazine will 
award a prize of £5 to the reader 
sending in the best title. Entries 
must be submitted on the entry 
form on this page—only one entry 
on a form—and must reach this 
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‘To The Editor, 
Pocket Book, 
Box 2728, 

GPO, SYDNEY. 


WHAT WOULD 


warmth on her legs. She had an- 
other brandy and lit a cigarette, 

After an age she heard the officer 
come along the passage. She opened 
the door and he came in. 


“I thought you were never com- 
ing, darling,” she exclaimed loudly. 


The officer looked surprised and 
grinned. “Better not talk too loudly,” 
he said. “This shack’s made of 
paper.” 

Dorise shivered. 


| THIS WINS £5 | 


HE £5 prize for renaming 
the story titled “Some- 
thing Old, Something New” 
(PB, 4/6/'49) was won by 
441426 P3 Reading, L., Ser- 
geant’s Mess, 78 Wing HQ, 
RAAF, Williamtown, NSW. 
His title was “Darkness—and 
Dorothea.” 


“You're telling 


Several other apt titles 
were discarded because of re- 
etition. 





She made 


“Drink?” 
a clinking sound with the glasses. 
“Let’s get plastered,” she laughed. 


me!’ she said. 


The officer looked puzzled. He 
didn’t understand this woman. 

“All right,” he said. 

“Oh, come on,” she said. “Not so 


serious!” She leaned over suddenly 
and kissed him. He was surprised at 
first, then he grabbed her. 

“Let me go!” she cried loudly. 
“You're hurting.” 





£35 for a New Title 


. The author, John Kruse, titled this story “Woman in the Sun,” 
but what would YOU call it? 


‘ 





office not later than first mail on 
Monday, July 4. Winning title 
and name of successful entrant 
will be published in Pocket Book 
on July 16. Judges will be an 
editorial committee, whose de- 
cision will be final. 





YOU CALL IT? 


My title for the story which the author called “Woman In 


The Sun” would be:—. 


I agree to abide by the judges’ decision. 
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BB 85 76749. | 
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He let her go, perplexed and 
slightly embarrassed. She stood over 
him for a moment, listening. He 
grabbed her again, but she lay stiffly 
in his arms, waiting for the sound of 
the bed creaking next door. She knew 
Brian would come. Just as she knew 
he listened, breathless, at the door 
when she was telephoning. Just as 
she knew he was terrified for her to 
see him without h.s dental plate in; 
just as he slicked himself quickly in 
the mirror when she was out of the 
room. He was crazy for her, uncer- 
tain of himself and completely 
jealous. He would get out of bed all 
pent and no one could say it was her 
ault. 


“Stop it!” she cried aloud. “You're 


‘so strong.” 


She pushed the Iraqi away and re- 
treated laughing round the table. But 
he was excited. He came after her. 
She pushed a chair in front of him. 
He kicked it aside. She was teasing 
him! He’d show her! He caught her 
and held her and kissed her. She 
stood, rigid in his embrace, listening 
through his breathing, beyond his 
clumsy words, for a sound from next 


door. Why didn’t Brian come? 
Surely he wasn't asleep? 

_“Brian!” she called suddenly. 
“Brian!” 


_ “Shut up!” hissed the officer, clasp- 

ing a hand over her mouth and drag- 

ging her down into a chair. “Do you 

want to wake the whole hotel?” 
“Brian!” 


E placed his mouth 
over her lips. 
She struggled. Something had gone 
wrong. She kicked out with her feet, 
knocking over the primus. In an in- 
stant her negligee caught alight. She 
screamed. The officer let go of her 
and she fell, blazing, to the floor. He 
stared at her stupidly for a moment. 
She was screaming terribly. Doors 
banged in the passage. The officer 
grabbed a cushion and tried in vain 
to beat out the flames. The door 
burst open and people came in. One 
of them tore down the curtains and 
threw them over her and another 
poured water on her. But the flames 
still burned. She screamed and 
screamed, and her screams grew 
fainter until they were no more than 
long-drawn-out groans. | 

At last the flames were put out and 
the curtain unravelled from. about her 
smoking body. The officer looked at 
the charred face and turned away. 
From the blood-red mouth were 
issuing only sounds. Presently the 
sounds ceased. 

“She’s dead,” said someone. 

Only then did Ali release the arms 
of his master in bed in the next room. 
He had crept back as soon as he heard 
Dorise’s door close. Now, still wear- 
ing his absurd hat, he looked down 
at Brian, his eyes bulging with fear. 

“She’s a bad woman,” he said. “She 
hated you. She wanted you to move. 
But you’re not going to move, by 
Allah! Not until the doctor sahib 
comes.” . 

Brian lay rigid, staring at the Iraqi, 
unable to assimilate all that he had 
heard. 

“I loved her. I loved her,” he kept 
repeating. But he didn’t move. 


THE END * * 
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“Never venture, 





HIS is a week to delight the 


venturesome. 


win’ was 


But if you were born 


under a “cardinal” sign (Aries, Cancer, Libra, or Capricorn), see 
that you take your risks cautiously. 
Don’t move so fast that you can’t stop in the distance you can 


see ahead. 





Your Horoscope — June 25-July I. 





ARIES — March 21 to 
April 21: Your two most 
important planets are 
shining on you happily 
Aa fortunately all this 

‘ week except the morning 
of June 27. A good week for the 
enterprising; they can go ahead, be- 
cause they’ll have their fingers 
right on the pulse of things. But in 
all things, figure—not “how fast can 
I go?” but “how soon can I stop?” 


TAURUS—April 22 to 
May 21: The stars are all 
yours, and the best day 
is June 28. Two things 
are underlined: the need 
to condition yourself 
happily to changes you’re reluctant 
to make, and the need to win 
friends and influence people. Good 
opportunities (and a brick wall or 
two) are likely to smite you right 
out of the blue at any time. The 
wise ones will be sentenced to 12- 
to-24 years of happy living. 


GEMINI — May 22 to 
June 21: The rest of June 
and a large part of July 
sees most of your stars in 
the a&cendant. The em- 
phasis is now on money, 
and “change.” Money is the most 
important, because you have to get 
plenty of elastic into iti—and you can 
do that only by calculating a strict 
budget, which every Geminian 
loathes. If your job isn’t paying do 
something about it. 


CANCER—June 22 to 
July 22: A nice week for 
you, except the 27th, and 
it’s your ascendant cycle. 
True-blue Cancer people 
don’t like ascendant 
cycles very much, because it insists 
that they take a ruthless and relent- 
less initiative. Cancer can advise 
others, but not advise itself. This 
is a week of destiny. 
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Next week: 


GUS THE GREAT 
A condensation of 
THOMAS W. DUNCAN’S 


best seller—a lusty study of circus 
life, full of human warmth. 
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LEO w July 23 to 
August 23: The week is 
one of good aspects, and 
some of you will find it 
exciting, exhilarating, 
and full of promise. But 
many of you will wear sackcloth 
later on because you allowed oppor- 
tunity to slip by—and couldn’t grab 
at it. Your best days are June 28-29. 
To some there will be a pleasant 
visit from the Slave of the Lamp. 


VIRGO—August 24 to 
September 23: Friendly 
stars rule your horoscope 
June 25-26 and 28 to July 
1. The current cycle is 
called “hopes and wishes” 
—and be sure that some of your 
jong-held hopes will come up. But 
it’s an intensely personal cycle. You 
like to be friendly with all people, 
but tied securely to nose. This week 
may present a bill fgy some such 
kink. A week for mutual good. 


LIBRA—September 24 
to October 23: It’s your 
destiny cycle — and what 
Omar Khayyam meant 
when he said “the bird 
is on the wing.”. In your 
complicated “chequer-koard of nights 
and days,” none more significant nor 
powerful than these! Very few 
Librans will pass July without great 











changes of some kind. If I were a. 


Libran, this is the week I'd be mak- 
ing them. 


SCOR PIO—October 24 
to November 23: A good 
week, and your 9th cycle. 
Normally, this is the cycle 
when you’re supposed to 
be humble, noble, and 
self-effacing. Well, a little of that 
hurts no one. But this week, you’ll 
be doing well if you consider your- 
self first. No unfair advantages to 
be taken, mind, or you’ll rue it! But 
expect, and demand, your due. 


SAGITTARIUS — No- 
vember 24 to December 
21: Your 8th cycle— 
which ends things, but 
won’t let them begin! A 
maddening cycle to Sagit- 








_tarians, who like to see something 


beginning every day. What many of 
you can’t learn is that nothing can 
begin until something ends. A good 
week to end anything — but one 
which may trouble any physical in- 
firmity you have, 
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FOR THE PUNTERS 


M* money will go on num- 

bers 3, 9, and 5, especi- 

ally if I can tie them up with 

brown, pink, green, lilac, or 

blue. The blue especially to- 
wards 4 pm. 
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CAPRICORN—Decem- 
ber 22 to January 21: A 
very good week to bet on 
certainties. But there is 
one very “uncertain” 
angle in your horoscope 
just now—that ruling partnership. 
Elsewhere I’ve said that few Cap- 
ricorn partnerships will survive 1949. 
in the form that 1949 began. And 
this week will set some of these 
things in motion. The drill? Why— 
figure what is due to others. You’ll 
get your own, anyway. Best days, 
28th-29th. 





AQUARIUS — January 
22 to February 20: A very 
good week to do some- 
thing about employment 
—get a better boss, or 
better hired hand, or stay 
as is, and “get together” for mutual 
good. A bad week to get a wog— 
some millions of them are lying in 
wait for unwary Aquarians. Health, 
by the way, is far more affected by 
people than you think. This will be 
a good week to keep yourself to 
yourself. 





PISCES — February 21 
to March 20: Your 5th 
cycle now. This rules, 
contributes to, or takes 
away from, the elements 

which make happiness. A 
good week for all the things that 
concern your happiness, being ruled 
by planets associated with love, 
romance, and the happier side of 
life. Your best days are June 26, 
28, and 29. The week is also won- 
derfully favorable for vocation. If 
you’d like a better jJgb, or make the 
present job better,"Sdo something 
about it this week. | 
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OW many Americans will cheat 
the wolf at the door in the case 
of another depression is revealed in 


+ 


this week's issue of WORLD'S 
NEWS, 3d. For the first time, 
WORLD'S NEWS also reveals the 


slaughter of kangaroos in a mechan- 
ised blitz, to satisfy big demands 
from America for kangaroo. skins. 
Among many other articles in 
WORLD'S NEWS is one by John 
‘Laffin on the devastating and hilari- 
ous consequences of misprints is 
newspapers. 
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‘PRE September sun looked 

cautiously in at the window 
showing up the dark patch on the 
chairback where Adam's head 
usually rested, the worn place on 
the carpet, and the curled leather 
desk-top where Debby had once 
placed too ‘hot an iron. 


Replacements, repairs, were im- 
possible these days, whether it was 
furniture, china or a marriage that 
needed fixing. 


Debby held the two letters she had 
received that morning, turning them 
over and over without looking at 
them. She had already read them. 
One was in an airmail envelope and 
came from her home in California. 
The other was postmarked Sussex. 


Looking down into the street, 
Debby could see Adam turn the cor- 
ner from Great Portland Street, 
some magazines under his arm. On 
saturday mornings he always went 
out after breakfast to buy the weekly 
reviews. 


From the third-floor service flat 
she watched his foreshortened body 
cross the street. He wore the tweed 
suit he always put on on his free 
saturdays—a Harris tweed and older 
than time, with leather patches at 
the elbows and a great length of 
baggy trousers. No hat, and she 
could see his hair, brown and 
springy, and his forehead—even the 
ridgy creases on it. She saw the 
important jut of his nose, a very 
English-looking nose, but she couldn't 
see his eyes or his chin except in her 
mind. Even from that distance, 
though, she could tell he was tired; 
not exactly stooped, but discouraged. 


A feeling of warmth and under- 
standing for him momentarily stir- 
red in her, but she rejected it. People 
were all tired and discouraged these 
days. She was herself; but at least 
Adam could leave England if he 
wanted. He was merely being ob- 
stinate in staying. 


S™™ heard his key 

in the lock but 
she didn’t turn around. She could 
feel] rather thf see him slump into 
his chair. She could hear the rusfle 
of thin paper as he riffled through 
the leaves of the New Statesman. 
She turned then, pushing her hair 
out of her eves. Her eyes could be 
a clear, silvery color like a brook, 
but they were muddied now, as if 
stirred with a stick. Her hair was 
exactly the right length to curl un- 
der as it reached her shoulders, but 
when she hunched them as she was 
doing now they threw it out of align- 
ment. 

She felt a need to bring herself 
to the front of his attention and she 
said: “Well, what .are we going to 
do about Aunt Fern’s SOS?” 

He looked up, focusing his eyes 
and his thoughts. He reached in his 
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(peration: Lily Pond 


By MOLLY CASTLE 


“I wonder which I’m most like—Hitler 
or the Kaiser?” said Aunt Fern. But she was 
a great deal shrewder than either of them. 


pocket for his pipe, filled it from 
the jar at his elbow and lit it. It 
all took a little time. 

“T suppose we'll have to go. What 
does she say exactly?” 

“She’s always a little vague. On 
purpose, probably. Just that we 
should please come as @arly as pos- 
sible. There's a job that needs 
doing.” 

“Hmm,” he muttered. 

She took this to mean that be- 
cause it was Aunt Fern, because it 
was Stormhill, they would have to 
go. But because of the way things 
were between them, it wasn’t going 
to be a very good idea. Funny 
when you knew someone as well as 
she knew Adam how much you 
could read into so little. Especi- 
ally when you were used to their 
irritating habit of silence. 

She turned back to the window. 


SMALL gust of 
‘hk wind carried away 
a swirl of-thistledown and Debby 
watched its unorganised flight. A 
few weeks ago all the ruins, all the 
gashes in the London streets, had 
been -trimmed with flowers, tall, 
purplish flowers she couldn't name. 
Somehow they seemed gay and gal- 
lant and full of promise of new life, 
growing, as they did, on the ruins 
of the old. Now, however, they 
had gone to seed. Of course, seed, 
too, had promise ... but it couldn’t 
be fulfilled until another dank, dark, 
foggy winter with all its frustra- 
tions and shortages, its inevitable 
makeshifts and its too rare bright 
moments was behind it. She couldn't 
stand the way it even seeped into 
your soul. The prospect of it was 
bleaker, anyway, since she had 
quarrelled with Adam. 

She couldn’t remember now, ex- 
actly, what the quarrel had been 
about. It had started over some- 
thing utterly insignificant and un- 
important and had just gone on and 


-on, gathering speed and ammunition 


like a snowball on a steep slope. 
Now, a week later, they had reached 
the polite stage. Or rather Adam 
had. And when an Englishman was 
more polite than usual Debby had 
learned that you could look out for 
trouble. 

She sat down sideways on the desk 
chair, rested her chin on her arms, 
and said despairingly: “I wish you 
could understand, though, that it 
isn’t because I don’t love you.” 

‘What, then?” he asked cautiously, 
She saw that he felt that her approach 
was too direct to be ignored, but 


that it was very little use. They’d 
gone over it all already and what else 
was there to say? 

“I’m afraid that if I go on this 
way Ill suddenly wake up one morn- 
ing and find that I don’t any more. 
It’s so—well, bleak in London. My 
bones need California sunshine.” 

He glanced at the open window, at 
the patch of sunlight spilling in, and 
he sucked on his pipe. 

“I know,” she said wearily, turn- 
ing her head sideways so that her 
cheek lay along her arm, her hair 
cascaded dankly over the chairback 
(her -hair- needed sunshine, too). “I 





know, I know. Sunshine. If it’s a 
fine day in England it’s finer than 
any fine day anywhere else. Like 
strawberries. But you can only get 
them about one week a year.” 

He waited politely to see if she was 
going to add anything more and 
when she didn’t after a minute he 
went on reading. 

For a second Debby’s eyes flicked 
over the glass inkwell on the desk. 
She would have liked to have thrown 
it at him. Anything to take that look 
of bored indifference or patient polite- 
ness, or—-or Englishness — off his 
face. She knew, as a matter of fact, 
that the look was a mask. She’d 
found out what was beneath it. She 
remembered that the greater the 
pressure on Adam the cooler his look 
became. Once, long ago, when they 
had been crossing Bayswater Road— 
so vulnerable a street in an air raid 
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with its wide expanse of parkland at 
one side, its garden-protected houses 
on the other—she had looked up at 
him to find him smiling calmly down 
at her. She had been worried and 
harassed by the way everything was 
dark one minute, with little guarded 
light-sticks darting here and there 
looking for burrows—like foxes’ eyes 
at a fox hunt—and then so bright, too 
bright, the next. 

The stréet was lit with vast sheet 
lightning and the thunder came too 
quickly, and she remembered run- 
ning into a doorway, with Adam’s 
reassuring clasp on her arm, and 
squeezing herself flat and feeling his 
body, tense and bony and immensely 
protective, pressing against her. She 
could feel the staccato beats of his 
heart, but his voice said gently: “It's 
like lightning. If you hear the bang 
you're not dead, you know, Lieu- 
tenant.” 

And he laughed and straightened 
his RAF tunic, pulled the visor of his 
cap at a more rakish angle, and said: 
“What you need, Lieutenant, if I 
may prescribe, is a nice cup of tea. 
And, by the way, you could turn your 
collar down now. It wouldn’t have 


ar 





done much against a direct hit.” 


She laughed. Until that moment 
she had thought she needed some- 
thing a good deal stronger than tea. 
But looking at him filled her with 
something more stimulating, more 
fortifving than strong drink. She'd 
thought: You could rely on this man. 
That calm, cool look. . . . But she 
didn't want to remember all that was 
behind that look now. She wanted 
merely to wipe it off; even to replace 
it with anger. 

“It would only be for the winter, 
you see. Six months at the most.” 

At least she had his full attention 
now. He tossed the review over his 
shoulder on to the sofa. 

“Every year?” he asked, adding 
something new to the already almost- 
used-up discussion. It stopped her. 
She hadn’t thought beyond this year, 
this winter. Next year, one always 
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hoped, there would be something 
better. More things to eat and to 
buy; more heating, more fun. So far, 
however, there had been no justifica- 
tion for optimism. 

“Not every year,” she said. 
course, mot every year.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 


“Because...” She got up, sigh- 
ing wearily, and moved tentatively 
nearer. His look didn’t encourage 
her, so she flung herself down on the 
sofa, her legs, decorated with the 
nylons her mother had sent her, ex- 
tended to the opposite arm, crossed 
at the ankle at a defiant forty-five 
degrees from her body. She wasn’t 
trying to be provocative, or at least 
not in a friendly way. “Because I'm 
tired,” she said, her mouth drooping 
a little at the corners. 


“To speak your own language, you 
can’t take it. You're quitting.” 

“All right, have it your way. I 
can’t take it. You’re so darned un- 
compromising, though. We might as 
well get started for Stormhill — if 
we're going.” 

She went into the bedroom and 
gathered together the things they 
would need for the night. She put 


“Of 


them in a suitcase and picked up her 
coat and handbag, 

she waited for him in the hall 
while he went to get the car. He 
put the bag in the back seat and 
held the door for her. They threaded 
through the London traffic in silence, 
going south. 

But Debby could never stand an 
unfriendly silence for long. She had 
to stir it up, one way or another. 

“IT suppose you're going to say 
that if I go this time I need not come 
back?” 





“I hardly think that’s necessary,” 


he said stiffly. 

“Why not?” It was her turn now. 
“Why isn’t it necessary?” 

“Because if you go now I don’t 
think you'll want to come back.” 

She moistened the tip of her fore- 
finger and smoothed her eyebrows. 

“You mean because you won't want 
me?” 

“IT meant exactly what I said, actu- 
ally,” he pointed out. 

“Of course,” she said sharply. “You 
always do.” 


“Well,” he argued reasonably, “it 
makes discussion simpler, daesn’t 
it?” 

“It would—except that there are 
often things you mean—but don’t 
say.” 

“Perhaps,” he admitted, trying to 
be fair. 

“T still say you could come with 
me,” she suggested. 

He sighed. “We've gone over all 
that before,” he pointed out. “It’s no 
good repeating it. You know exactly 
why I can’t.” 

“Letting down the side,” she said, 
not meaning to sound as bitter as 
she did. 

“Exactly. Something you wouldn't 
understand about.” 


OOKING sideways, 

she saw the 

muscle at the corner of his mouth 

twitch and she knew how angry he 

was. Some imp inside her thought: 

He should stop the car and get out 

ane spank me, I certainly deserve 
Lt. 

They were silent for about ten 
miles. Then she said: “Why is it 
better to let me down than the 
a 

“You ought to know the 
a $005 he said. aac 

“Why should I? I’m doing both 
aren't I?” Now she wanted So tear 
something up, even if it was only the 
last remnants of his respect for her. 

“All right,” he said patient] ; an 
she didn’t like him any betten ae 
cause he was determined to give her 
every chance. “I thought I’d made it 
clear last night, and the night before 
that. I was away all those years. 
There was nobody then to run the 
works but the old men. They did 
their best, but now we have to carry 
on from there—we who've come back. 
The job has to be finished. I fought 
that war, and I voted for this Gov- 
ernment, and there’s no sense in 
walking out now. You see.” 


“Yes,” she said. “I see.” He could 
always make her see his point. She 
wished he could see hers. 

“You've never known what it’s like 
to be homesick,” she said. 

“IT spent a year in Kenya once.” 

“I’ve been here five,” she coun- 
tered. 

“I didn't have you in Kenya,” he 
silenced her. 

“Damn,” she thought, “he certain- 
ly has all the answers—when he 
bothers to open his mouth.” 

But now he opened it too wide. 

“The trouble with you Ameri- 
cans,” he said, “is that you always 
arrive on,the spot just when some- 
one else has the enemy to his knees. 
Then you finish him off with a fine 
flourish, take all the applause and 
clear out, leaving everyone else to 
mop up the mess.” 

“[ thought we agreed that we 
wouldn’t get nationalistic * she 
started angrily. 

“We agreed to a lot of things,” he 
said. “For better or worse was one 
of them.” 

“Okay, okay, I can take it from 
there. The trouble with you Eng- 
lish is that you’re so stoic and spar- 
tan that you suspect anyone who 
thinks it’s nice to get some of the 
better along with the worse. You 
think central heating is unhealthy 
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and comfort a crime. You are smug 
and superior about anyone who 
wants to get any fun out of life——” 

“Especially at someone else’s ex- 
pense.” 

“Maybe that east-is-east gag is 
right at that,” she offered. 

“Perhaps.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“You're going back to California. 
I’m going to stay here and carry on. 
On Monday we'll see about a passage 
for you. Need we talk about it any 
more?” 

She had won her point; but she 
didn’t feel like throwing streamers or 
hanging out the flags. 

“No—but I suppose we shall have 
to tell Aunt Fern,” she said, keeping 
the edge of tears out of her voice 
mainly by bending back the tips of 
her fingers. Funny how two pains 
cancel each other out. | 

They came to the village of Storm- 
hill and wound fuvough the little 
village street, past the grey, lichened 
church with the square, Norman 
tower and the ancient gravestones; 
past the village pub, the blacksmith, 
the co-operative. stores and the post 
office. It all looked so serene, so 
feudal, so untouched by time or. wars 
or progress. Only: the life’ in it was 
different now. 

Presently they turned mto a drive- 
way. Iron gates had once hung on 
the stone posts guarded by a carved 
lion and unicorn. They had been 
very beautiful gates, ancient Italian 
wrought iron, and they had returned 
whence they came in the. shape of 
bullets, 

They followed the well-remem- 
bered, lime-shaded avenue up to the 
house, and Debby recalled the first 
time she’d seen them, heard their 


name; her half-scornful, half-amused’ 


disbelief that these were what the 
English called limes. Where was 
the warm smell of citrus blossom, 
the cool, shiny leaves, the little, hard, 
green fruit with the fragrant taste? 

“A lime by any other name,” Aunt 
Fern had murmured, leading her 
into the rose ‘garden. 


UNT FERN was in 
the rose garden 
now. They saw her before she knew 
they were there. She was clipping 
dead roseheads into ,a. basket. She 
wore gloves and a faded smock and 
a very old straw hat, but there was 
an air about her of being a great 
lady—which she was. But she had 
not been born that way. Fifty years 
ago she had been an heiress from 
the stockyards of the Middle West. 
She was very thin, and Debby saw 
with a pang—because the world 
would not be quite so good a place 
without Aunt Fern—that she was 
very old now. But when they came 
“up to her, her eyes were still quick 
and bright, at once warm and 
shrewd, vague and far-seeing. 

“This weekend is going to be good- 
bye, Aunt Fern,” Debby blurted out, 
wanting to get the bad part over 
with. “I’m going home.” 

She looked at Aunt Fern cagefully 
and felt a great desire to do some- 
thing for her—a desire Aunt Fern 
had been inspiring in people for 
seventy years—and she said: “Why 
don’t you come with me?” 
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_Aunt Fern looked at her as if she 
couldn't quite get her into focus, 
and she snipped off a dead Marshal 
Foch, placing his guillotined head 
tenderly in her basket. 

“Home is where the heart is,” she 
said. She had a great habit of quot- 
ing—or misquotinzg—cliches, It gave 
her time to think. “Stroll round the 
garden, children, and take some scis- 
sors with you. The trouble with a 
garden is that things will die. But 
if they didn't there wouldn’t be room 
for new growth. Does Peters know 
you're here? He has a woman in 
from the village today. They'll prob- 
ably manage lunch sooner or later.” 

“T brought our food with us,” said 
Debby. “Naturally,” And she took 
the parcel in to Peteéfrs, the old butler, 
who had once been master of fifteen 
indoor servants but was no less dig- 
nifiead with occasional help, from the 
village. 


KAKA AAA AAAT AAT IE 





Near the knuckle ? 


An explorer in Africa was 
captured by a tribe of can- 


nibals. As the savages were 
readying the pot and the fire 
for him, he said to the chief, 
as casually as possible: “I 
wouldn’t eat me if I were 
you. I won’t taste good.” 

He lifted up his trouser 
leg, sliced a piece off the 
calf of his leg and handed 
it over to the ~ cannibal. 
“Here,” said the explorer, 
“see for yourself.” 

The native bit into the 
“meat,” then promptly 
jumped to his. feet, spat out 
the piece of leg and dis- 
missed the cooks. The ex- 
plorer was set free, with 
rather wuncordial dispatch. 
The explorer’s only loss was 
about £20. He had to buy a 
new cork leg. 


HAKKAR AIAIEEEE 
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Wearing a large green baize apron, 
he was flicking around the oak 
panelling of the hall with a feather- 
duster. Nine-tenths of the rooms at 
Stormhill were locked up, given over 
to dry rot. 
more alive, thought Debby. Who- 
ever heard of termites in England? 
Just dry rot. Peters took the brown 
paper package as if it were a brace 
of pheasants, and Debby went out 
on the terrace. 

Stormhill was one of those un- 
believable English houses that fit so 
well into its rolling parkland that 
it seems it must have just grown 


At home even decay is - 


there. Some day soon it would be 
a school or an institution or a rest 
home, and that would be good; but 
now it was still full of nostalgic 
memories of the past. Debby had 
been a little afraid of facing some 
of them—and yet, why else had 
she come? 

It was at this house that she had 
first met Adam. Because Aunt Fern 
was born American—even though a 
long time ago—her house had been 
available to many Americans in both 
wars. It was a haven and an ex- 
perience, and a rest from bombs and 
missions to Berlin; it was a sort of 
post-convalescence home, a last stop 


‘before returning to operations. 


T was five years 
ago, that other 
September. The light was golden 
that afternoon, too, and when Debby 
came out on to the terrace, still in 
her US Army nurse’s uniform, she 
saw Adam. He was leaning against 
the grey stone of the house, and 
he looked as if he belonged there, 
which, of course, he did, and he 
smiled at her, that British smile of 
his, rich with understatement. He 
had a lean, rather tired face with 
lines, newly-formed from peering at 
too many targets, radiating down the 
mide of his nose. His hair sprang 
up from his temples lustily, and he 
looked like a rather tall Pan. They 
stared at each other, and when he 
bent to light her cigarette and their 
fingers touched, she looked down to 
hide from him for a little while 
longer her quick tremble of re- 
sponse. 

That evening they walked in the 
moonlight down to the Lily pond 
which, in the daylight, was just be- 
ginning to be overgrown with a 
tangle of waterweeds and sprawling 
lilies, but at night was a trap for 
romance, baited with the yellow 
cheese of the moon. 


Then without a word they had 
turned and faced each other, re- 
hearsing their first kiss with their 
eyes before trying out its personal 
appearance. 

But that was five years ago. There 
were more weeds in the lily pond 
now. 

Presently Aunt Fern and Adam 
came up from the rose garden and 
they all sat on the terrace and Aunt 
Fern and Adam seemed to be con- 
tinuing a conversation, apparently 
quite impersonal. Debby thought: 
Adam would get into a political dis- 
cussion with St. Peter at the gates 
of Heaven—or with Lucifer if he 
landed at the other place. 


“The English and Americans hang 
together just as long as they have 
a common enemy,” Aunt Fern was 
saying. “It’s in peacetime the seams 
start splitting.” And she looked 
from one to the other of them and 
then she foraged in her pocket for 
her scissors and started to snip off 
some more rose heads from the 
rambler which cascaded over the 
grey stone balustrade edging the 
terrace. 

“Well,” she said briskly. “What 
about this job I’ve got for you?” 

“Yes—er—we pathered there was 
something in the offing,” said Adam. 
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He looked over the familiar beauty 
of the terraced garden which once 
—when there were six gardeners to 
attend to it—had given the appear- 
ance of such effortless perfection, 
such unstudied grace. “If you have 
a little petrol I can mow the lawns,” 
he suggested hopefully. Aunt Ferns 
jobs, though, were not usually so 
facile. 

“You can do that tomorrow,” she 
said. “For a treat.” 

“The yew hedges?” he asked. 

“Certainly not,’ she answered. 
“Last time you snipped off the pea- 
cock’s nose.” 

“Then you want the fruit trees 
sprayed?” 

She shook her head. 

“Or the herbaceous borders weed- 
ing... Or the roses pruned... 
Or the vegetable garden spaded ... 
or ... or a 
“That's it,” 
“Either... or.” 

“Oh, Aunt Fern, dear Aunt Fern, 
not the lily pond?” begged Debby. 
“Anything but that.” 

But Aunt Fern was ruthless. 

“The lily pond,” she said firmly. 

“But it smells,” cried Debby. “It’s 
slimy. It’s full of quicksand—or 
something.” . 

“Nonsense,” said Aunt Fern. “It's 
good clean mud.” 

“It didn't look very clean—the 
last time we did it and Adam fell 
in,” said Debby. And in spite of 
everything, in spite of Adam’s stiff 
face, she couldn't help giggling at 
the recollection of his emerging from 
the green slime of the pond, the 
pitchfork still in his hand, looking 
like a green-bearded Neptune. Adam 
evidently remembered it with less 
pleasure. 

“You promised us faithfully that 
that was the last time,” he reminded 
her. “If I thought we couldn't trust 
you I wouldn't have come. You 
said it was just for the duration. . .” 

“So it is,’ said Aunt Fern. “For 
the duration of the peace.” 


“Tsn’t there a man in the village?” 

“T was hoping,” said Aunt Fern, 
“that there was a man in this fam- 
ily. My husband was a man. Your 
Uncle Jasper was a man who could 
make a woman happy and take on 
any job that came his way.” 

“Aunt Fern ... you know that 
Uncle Jasper never cleaned out that 
lily pond in his life. And never 
would have either.” 

“Tf mecessary he would... and 
I'd have rolled up my sleeves and 





said Aunt Fern. 


helped him.” She looked pointedly 
at Debby. “Now shoo—off with 
you. You'll find the tools and 
waders in the shed.” 
EBBY could feel 
the reluctance 
in Adam. It was more than just 


4 distaste for the messy and evil- 
smelling job. It was the fact that 
it needed a task-force of two people 
working as a team. It was to shar- 
ing anything with her, even misery, 
that he objected to. He sat there 
looking ominous and obstinate with 
his chin jutting out. 

Well, she thought. All right. So 
we Americans come in at the end 
when the job’s all done, do we? 
Ill show him. 
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And she marched off toward the 
shed, tucked her slacks into’ the 
thigh-length waders and gathered 
up the necessary tools. 

She waded grimly out into the 
shallows and started to chop fiercely 
at the roots of the weeds, 

It wasn’t long before Aunt Fern 
came along, driving Adam in front 
of her, using words for a lash. He 
was wearing waders. 

“None of you any good any more,” 
she was saying. ‘Your whole gen- 
eration. Rotten to the core! Don’t 
have the stuff!” 

Debby straightened up, wiping a 
wisp of hair out of her eyes with the 
back of her hand. 

“All right,” Adam told her. 
can come out. I'll take over.” 

“You stay where you are,” instruct- 
ed Aunt Fern. “Can’t change horses 
in mid-pond. Take that net and get 
in there together. Not a bit of guts 
to anv one of you young people.” 

“We didn't exactly lose the war,” 
Debby pointed out. 

“But you'll never win the peace. 
I'll admit you've done a fair job of 


“You 


left 
from dinner?” 


“Any meatballs 


mastering the art of dying, but it’s 
time you learned to live, too. Your 
Uncle Jasper was through the siege of 
Mafeking. He wasn't a great big 
sissy—if that’s the word they use.” 

She gave Adam a push and he 
almost overbalanced. He clutched 
at Debby and she managed to keep 
them both upright. 

“They still use it,” she said coldly. 
“But not to describe a man who was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross—with two bars.” 

Aunt, Fern stood on the bank with 
her arms akimbo, a _ diminutive 
ninety-pound Napoleon. 


“Start!” she commanded Adam, 
who was still standing uncertainly 
in twelve inches of water. Debby 
took one side of the net he was hold- 
ing and they dragged it across and 
under the weeds she had already 
loosened. 

“And as for you, Deborah,” taunted 
Aunt Fern, “you’re an unhappy 
woman—and you're not even much of 
a woman; because if you had a good 
man you wouldn’t know how to stick 
to him. How do you imagine your 


preat grandmother got to California? 
Not in a plane, I'll warrant.” And 
she picked up a boathook and prodded 
Adam with it. “Work!” she shouted. 

Debby looked at Adam and she saw 
his face tw.tch and she caught his 
eye and something moved between 
them; it was mutual indignation. . 
but it was mutual. 

“We may not trek there with camels 
... he started, 

“Or in a covered waggon.. .” 

“But we get there. Debby’s grand- 
mother may have gone west—but 
what else could she have done? Debby 
Came east of her own accord and 
stuck it out nursing all through the 
blitz and the buzz-bombs without 
turning a hair.” 

“Ah,” said Aunt Fern. And some- 
how Debby got the impression that 
she was laughing inside her. She 
wondered if the old lady’s mind was 
beginning to go a little. “You may 
have no staying power, though.” She 
accused them. “You're quitters.” 

“We are not,” said Debby. 

“Certainly not!” Adam backed her 
up. 

“We shall see,” said Aunt Fern, 
And she marched resolutely away. 

“Quitters, indeed!” muttered Adam. 
_ “We'll show her,” said Debby, and 
her grey eyes became almost lumin- 
ous. “She'll see. We'll get this pond 
so clean that—that ie 


ND they both set 


to work with 
renewed vigor. Before long there 
was a pile of weeds stacked up on the 
bank and the mud in the pool sucked 
and bubbled and smelled and they 
were working too hard to talk, but 
it was a silence that Debby didn't 
feel she had to break. 

“It’s practically done,” said Adam 
eventually. “Let’s take a breather. 
Are your cigarettes dry?” 

“I think so,” she said. He wiped 
his hands on the back of his Harris 
tweeds and helped her up the bank. 
“We can sit in the arbor,” she sug- 
gested. “Away from the smell.” 

Presently Adam said: “You know, 
Deb, I was thinking. Maybe in Janu- 
ary I could combine business with 
pleasure, perhaps. There’s a new 
invention that might be very time- 
Saving at the works. And we could 
fiy. Only takes two or three days, 
and I could take next year’s summer 
holiday and have a couple of weeks 
in California. Think you could wait 
that long?” 

she glowed. 
come with me.” 

They sat on the rustic bench and 
he put his arm around her. She laid 
her head against his comforting 
tweedy shoulder. 

“You know, darling,” she said, “I 
can't make out whether Aunt Fern 
is awfully smart or whether her mind 
is giving slightly. Just as she was 
leaving — you couldn't see because 
your back was turned—first she put 
a finger across her upper fip, then 
she put both thumbs across her upper 
lip and waved her forefingers in the 
air and said: ‘I wonder which I’m 
most like—Hitler or the Kaiser?’ Do 
you think she has bats in the belfry?” 

Adam grinned. “Not many,” he 
said, chuckling. “Not very many.” 
And he added: “Not many weeds in 
her lily pond, either, for that matter.” 

THE END * * 





“Easily—for you to 
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The Purple Star 


A Limehouse adventure 


BY THOMAS BURKE 


The professor knew a lot—about philosophy; but not 
enough to deal with a 13-years-old Limehouse brat. 


HE row began at eight o’clock, 
and the parties to it were kind 
enough to spin it out for fifteen 
minutes before it became a fight, 
and so give a chance to a white- 
haired old gentleman to butt in 
and add to the notes of his Lon- 
don wanderings the affair of the 
Child and the Purple Star. At 
eight o’clock he was four streets 
away, approaching very slowly 
the scene of the row, without any 
idea that a row was on.. 


Hugo Floom was an ex-professor 
of philosophy, but his method of 
studying London and the life of its 
millions by night was scarcely the 
exact method a philosopher would 
have approved. It was indeed deplor- 
ably haphazard. It consisted of wan- 
dering over the face of London at 
dark, taking the next turning, 
sampling deathly restaurants and 
pubs, prowling about alleys on the 
edges and in the craters of the Con- 
tinent of London, looking in through 
unshaded windows and open doors, 
listening to any talk he might over- 
hear, and occasionally butting in. 
His idea was that this noctambulism 
would afford him not only good 
material for a work on the social 
labyrinths of the metropolis but also 
some contact with the hidden life 
which he conjectured behind the 
multitude of masks that moved about 
the streets. Individual Observation, 
he held, was far more illuminating 
than the most High Mass Observation. 


But so far all it had yielded was 
a few encounttérs with people a little 
different from his own set and an 
abortive discovery of a ruffianly 
musician. So that the family row in 
a remote quarter was a godsend. 


On that evening he had wandered 
across London from Regent’s Park 
to Waterloo, and then, by way of 
Bankside, to the Borough and into 
the recesses of Bermondsey. He had 
not noticed, after London Bridge, 
where he was going, but he knew his 
London by the different hues of i 
darkness and by its various odors. As 
he set his face to the breeze the odor 
of hops and leather gave him his loca- 
tion, and he thought he might’ make 
his way home by the Tower Bridge, 
Bishopsgate, the City Road and Pen- 
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tonville. And he would have done 
that but for a sudden clamor about 
his ears that kept him another hour 
in Bermondsey. 

The sudden clamor was the row, 
which was deferring its climax till he 
should reach it. It came from a short 
street on his right which held about 
a dozen decrepit cottages. 


All the cottages except one were 
dark and silent. A clamor of any 
kind at night was to him a magnet, 
and he marched forthwith into the 
little street and found the clamor 
coming from a cottage, right at the 
end, whose open door gushed hot 
voices to the air. It was not, he de- 
cided, the clamor of jollification but 
the clamor of quarrel, and when he 
remembered that Bermondsey has an 
Irish colony his sense of the desired 
poetic harmony between an event 
and its setting—which was always 
eve outraged—-was this time grati- 

ed. 

‘As he reached the doorway two 
men went into the cottage ahead of 
him. He followed them. He found 
himself in a small room which seemed 
to be as uncomfortably crowded as 
one of Lady Mph’s intimate little re- 
ceptions. Actually, a quick counting, 
including himself, brought him a 
thought of We are Seven. There were 
two youngish men, a big dark-haired 
woman, a small fair girl, and the two 
older men whom he had followed. A 
chair was lying on the floor, a red 
cloth was half off the table, and a 
flower-vase was lying in fragments. 
One of the youngish men, with ginger 
hair, was asking a question in a 
grieved voice: “Yes, but who put the 
gas out? That’s what I want to know. 
Who put the gas out?” 

The man next him, thin and lanky, 
said: “How should I know?” 


INGER snapped: “It 
was here — on 
the table. Just here it was. And it 


ain’t here now. You can do a lot 0’ 
things in the dark. You and Maggie 
was always like cats for seeing in the 


‘dark. Who pui the gas out, eh?” 


One of the older men spoke in a 
squeaky voice. ‘‘Cats can’t see in the 
dark. That’s been proved by scien- 
tific-——” 

The lanky man said: “Shut up, 
you! Who wants your opinion?” 
And to Ginger: “Take yer hand off 
my arm. Take yer hand off, will yeh?” 

“Sure. When I got me own. It 
was on the table. Just here. And 
who put the gas out, I’d like to know? 
Come on, now—either you or Maggie 





The big woman put her hands on 
her hips in an att.tude of challenge. 

“Meaning me? Another word from 
you, Mike, about this, and I’ll sock 
you ane.” 

“Can’t help it. It was here before 
the gas went out. And it ain’t here 
now. That’s all I know.” 

The other older man whom Filoom 
had followed put a plaintive question. 
“Could it be that ye’ve lost some- 
thing?” 

Ginger jerked a tight-lipped face 
towards him. “It could be. And it 
could be that it’d be a beautiful thing 
to lose your miserable mug.” 


Beyond a brief glance, none of them 
paid any attention to Floom. The 
men at the door seemed to take him 
as belonging to the family. The family 
seemed to take him as the third of a 
trio of old men. Only the child, who 
was in the shadow, cold-faced and 
poised in the frozen repose of a statu- 
ette, gave him a startled look, as 
though aware of an intruder and try- 
ing to weigh him up. Ginger went 
on with the row. He shook the thin 


man. “Now, Pat, I want an explana- 
tion.” 

The old man who knew about cats 
said: “Explanations never really 


settle anything.” 

Ginger snapped again. “Will ver 
mind yer own business? Now then, 
Pat, where’s my star? I want my 
star.” 

The oid man put his hand in his 
pocket. “I got the Evening News here, 
mister, if a 

“Shut ,up. Now, Pat, where’s my 
star?” 

“How should I know?” 

“It was here a minute ago. Before 
the gas went out. And it ain’t here 
now. And it ain’t the first thing I 
lost in this room.” 

“The only thing you’ve ever lost 
here is yer temper.” 

“T’ve lost me star. There was only 
ourselves nere and e 
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The lanky man thrust his face at 
Ginger’s. He wagged his head with 
menace. and spoke slowly: “Are you 
suggesting that your sister and me Is 
capable of 2 

“Capable? I wouldn’t put nothing 
past you two.” 

And then the fight was on. Ginger 
took two blows—a left from the man 
and a blow from the woman that 
started as a right swing and finished 
as something between an uppercut 
and a stranglehold. He pushed his 
sister behind him, where she made 
‘the stranglehold complete, and landed 
a half-arm jab on the man. The man 
retorted with two quick straight lefts 
to the nose, and then Floom’s close 
attention to the display was distract- 
ed by a movement on the part of the 
child. While the three were struggling 
he saw her, in the shadow by the 
window, very gently and slowly lower 
herself to the carpet, near the bits of 
broken vase, snatch up something 
and thrust it into the top of her stock- 
ing. He caught one glimpse of the 
thing—enough to see that it was not 
a piece of broken vase. He caught 
a flash of gold and purple which re- 
called to him something he had read 
a few days earlier in the news. 


Then the old man next to him, 
seeing the woman’s arm round Gin- 
ger’s neck, said: “This ain’t fair play. 
Come on!” and made a dive at the 
woman’s waist. The other old man 
said “Separate ’em! Separate ’em!” 
and dashed in and brought them ali 
closer together and himself to the 
floor. The woman stumbled over him 
and carried Ginger down with her. 
As the fight moved towards the corner 
where the child stood Floom saw a 
chance to interfere and perhaps learn 
something. He had lost interest in 
the quarrel of the adults. His in- 
terest now was in the cold-faced 
child. The cause and clue of the 
quarrel might, he thought, be with 
her. 
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So he wriggled his way through 
the scrum and took her by the arm. 
“Come on, young lady. Better get 
out of this or you'll be tramped to 
nothing. Come on. There’s a snack-~ 
bar down the street. We'll have a 
lemonade while they settle it.” 

At first the child made to jerk 
away from him. Then, as she found 
his grip too firm, she let him lead her 
out of the scrum and out to the street. 
As they went along he kept his hand 
on her shoulder. She looked once at 
him, and then at the hand, and raised 
her eyebrows, but made no attempt to 
break away. 

“Tt saw a bright little snack-bar,” 
he said, “‘just on the left there.” 

She made a face. “That one’s no 
good. Nobody goes there. The real 
one is the Devilis Delight—on the 
right.” 

“Very well. We'll go to the Devil’s 
Delight.” 

“Good. Thev got ices there. 
other one hasn’t.” 


HE. Devil’s De- 

light was much 

chillier than its name implied, and 
scarcely any of the local devils were 
lending warmth to its marble-topped 
tables. The child led the way in, 
seated herself with an air of insouci- 
ance, and said she would like a 
strawberry ice. Floom ordered it, and 
for himself a coffee, and she told 
him to.cancel it and order lemonade, 
’cos the lemonade would make him 
less sorry for himself than the sort of 
coffee they served there. So he order- 
ed lemonade, and asked her whether 
her family often quarrelled. She said 
not often; only about twice a week, 
unless there was some special reason. 


Despite her expressionless face, he 
found her alive and intelligent: too 
much alive, he thought later. She had 
the freshness and simplicity of child- 
hood, and with them a manner seri- 
ously adult and self-possessed. They 


The 


talked about Bermondsey, and she 
told him about her school and about 
her taste in fiims; and that her name 
was Eileen; and all the time her eyes 
never left him. He had the feeling of 
being looked at by a doctor or a 
detective. 

But when the ice was finished he 
remembered that it was hé who was 
to be the detective; so at that point 
he leaned forward and spoke very 
quietly: “And now, young lady, sup- 
pose you hand over to me the Coun- 
tess of Lardpan’s amethyst star. You 
have it in your stocking.” 

The young lady’s face registered 
no surprise or dismay. She just gave 
him a very long look from her 
shrewd but clear eyes. 

“And suppose, old gentleman, I 
don’t?” 

“Why, if you don’t, I ” He had 
to stop there. He realised that he 
had no answer to the question. He 
fumbled for one; for anything that 
would have the ring of authority or 
threat. “Why, I—in that case—why, 
I’m afraid I shall have to hand you 
over to the police.” 


She remained imperturbable. “For 
an old man, you’ve certainly got a 
nerve. Asking me jo hand things 
over to you—-somecne I’ve never seen 
before—-a complete stranger. Is that 
your racket—-the kinchin lay? Tak- 
ing sixpences away from children 
who've been sent shopping?” 


| E gave 
g@ sternest  profes- 


sorial look, but it slid off her. “I am 
not engaged in what you call—ah—a 
racket.” 

“And yet you drop out of nowhere, 
and bring me here for ices and ask 
me to hand over things. You must 
be on some racket. Working -for 
some smasher, perhaps?” 

“T work for nobody. If you wish 
to know, I am a retired professor.” 

“Mmmm—yes—you’ve made up 
pretty well for it. It’s a good idea, 
but it’s been done before.” 

“I repeat that I am a retired pro- 
fessor. And my only purpose in ord- 
ering you to hand over that jewel 
is that I may restore it to its rightful 
owner.” 

“It hasn’t got one.” 

“Don’t tell me that. As you pick- 
ed it up, I saw that it was a gold and 
purple star. Last week there was a 
burglary at the Countess of Lard- 
pan’s house. Among the missing 
jewels was a gold star set with 
purple amethysts. Now then!” 

“Well?” 

“Are you going to hand over that 
star, so that I may restore it to the 
countess?” (He saw himself tomor- 
row at the club, the centre of a 
group. “Yes, sir. My night-wander- 
ings are sometimes productive. Alone 
and unaided, I was able to recover 
the countess’ amethyst star.’’) 

The child, still imperturbable, 
said: “She wouldn’t thank you if you 
did.” . 

“You will allow me to judge of 
that. Either you hand it over now, 
without fuss, or you come with me 
to the police.” 

“You got a lot of time to waste 
haven’t you?” | 

“My time is my own. Do vou want 
to go to the police station?” 

“OK with me. Onby, d’you know 





her his 
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what the police’d do if you took me 
round there and showed them what 
I got in me stocking?” 

. '"Why—ah—no.” 

“They'd hoof you out on your ear 
for an interfering old busybody, 
wasting their time.” 

Floom’s bushy eyebrows shot up. 
He was not used to this manner from 
adults—and certainly not from 
children. He put all his authoritar- 
ian force into his tone with “In- 
deed?” and received for answer: 
“Oh, definitely. They hate having 
their time wasted.” 

“H’m. And why should I be wast- 
ing their time? I should want some- 
thing more, my child, than your 
word. Remember, I saw you do a 
deliberate act of theft.” 

“Wrong again!” 

“Really! This impertinence! I saw 
it with my own eyes.” 

“You saw me pick up something 
all right. But you ought to be care- 
ful of your words.” 

For an elderly lecturer on philo- 
sophy to be told by a girl of thirteen 
to be careful of his words was to 
Floom such a phenomenon that he 
mentally added it to the few striking 
things his night-wanderings had 
thrown up. 

“If it wasn’t. theft, what was it? 
What have children to do with ex- 
pensive jewellery?” 

“Nothing, far’s I know. Can I 
have another ice? I'd like a Ber- 
mondsey Buster this time.” 

“Er—yes. Nothing, you say? Then 
what is the Countess of lLardpan's 
jewel doing in your stocking?” 

The child lifted her head, shook it, 
and sighed. “Countess of Who’s-it 
me foot! I got nobody's jewels in me 
stocking, Santa Claus.” 

Floom assumed his sternest class- 
room manner, “Then what is it you 
have in your stocking?” 

“I don’t know why I'm answering 
all these questions from an old gen- 
tleman. But you're not a bad old 
stick, and the ices are good. So I'll 
tell you, Santa Claus, what's in me 
stocking. Nothing but me leg.” 

“I saw you put a gold and purple 
star there,” 

“Well, there’s no gold and purple 
6tar there now.” 

“Then where is it?” 

_“¥ou're not doing the professor 
business too badly. But you're new, 
I reckon. You're overdoing it. You 
know quite well it’s in your pocket.” 

“My pocket!” 

“Ur. You talk about me stealing, 
but I think it’s much worse for an 
old gentleman like you to go about 
stealing—don’'t you? I'd be ashamed 
of meself, if I were you. If the 
police were to ” 





UT Floom = was 

not listening. He 

was fumbling furiously in his 

pockets, and then, with a gasp, he 

brought from the right-hand pocket 

a gold star set with amethysts. “You 

little fiend! There's nothing now but 
to go straight to the police.” 

“T'll come with you. Its a fine 
evening, and it hasn't been much fun 
so far. 
see vou hoofed out.” 


“What is this you keep saying 
about hoofing out?” 
“Only that I reckon the _ police 
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It'll liven things up a bit to 


know more about jewellery than you 
seem to. That’s a gold star, is i, 
with what-ye-call-’ems?” 





“Tt is. It’s the Countess of Lard- 
pan’s star.” 

“COrrr. rt 

Floom again fumbled. He was 
aware that this child was at each 


point making him lose face, and the 
knowledge of this made him quite 
awkward in trying to regain it. 

“It's quite clear that is what it is. 
nothing that a child could say would 
make me think otherwise. I should 
want 

At that moment he  half-jumped 
from his chair. The child, with two 
fingers at her mouth, had let out an 
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“Look, dear, if you have any 
complaints, why dont you 
write like evervbody else?” 


wooo ooo oto bt 


ear-splitting whistle. The fly-blown 
attendant at the counter looked over 
at her. “What's biting you, young 
"un?” 

“Just a minute, 
show you.” 

He took the time to light the dead 
half of a cigarette, and came over. 
She took the star, which Floom was 
holding, and passed it to him. “What 
d'you make of that?” 

He turned it over in his hand; took 
it to the light, and turned it again. 
He asked a question: “Sixpenny 
store?” 

“No. But: what d’you make of it?” 

He tossed it to the table and went 
back to the counter. “Gun-metal, 
gilt. And bottle-glass, treated with 
oxide of lead. Not badly done. I've 
seen worse.” 


Something to 


Floom was abashed. He felt that « 


the child had made a fool of him, 
while suspecting that he had made 
a fool of himself. Without any of 
his professorial tone, he asked quiet- 
ly for information, “Is this man an 
expert?” 
“Should be. 
for some timetill 
too much by him.” ’ 
“Dear—cdear, The things you 
know! May I ask one more ques- 
tion?” 
“IT can't stop vou. But why should 
I answer it? How do I know what 
you are—whether you're on a racket 
—or perhaps from the police?” 
Floom became earnest, even ap- 


He was in the trade 
the trade lost 


pealing, and shy. Before he knew 
what he was doing, his interest in 
the affair led him to explain himself 
to this child. His tone was apolo- 
getic. 

“I assure you, young lady, on my 
honor, I am none of those things. I 
assure you I shall make no 
use of anything you tell me 
in confidence. I would just like 
to hear what story was behind 
that quarrel — that’s all. I’m just 
a curious old man, who likes ram- 
bling about London, and looking on 
at things. I am a professor. Here’s 
my card.” 

He passed her one of his cards, 
which she examined quizzically. 
“And here is a photo of myself with 
some of my students.” e handed 
her a press cutting. “Now—will you 
tell me the story? I promise you 
that no harm will come to you or 
your people through me. You can 
trust me.” 

She gave him one of her cold but 
not unfriendly looks, and said: “I be- 
lieve you. Shoot!” 

“Well, what I’d like to know is 
what you're doing with this imita- 
tion of a famous jewel, and why you 
picked it up when they were all 
fighting about it.” 

“If you must know, I was doing 
my good deed for the day. I was 
saving my beloved uncle from mak- 
ing a double-size ass of himself.” 

“Your beloved uncle?” 

“Um. The ginger one with the 
boss-eye. I love him. I adore the 
way he looks at you when you're in 
front of him as though you were 
round the corner of the next street.” 

“And how was he going to make a 
—ah—what silly thing was he going 
to do?” . 

“He was going to try to work a 
switch.” 

“Work a switch? What's that?” 

“You know what I mean!” 

“T really don't. You're far beyond 
me in so many things.” 

“You don’t? What are you profes- 
sor of? He was going to work a 
switch. He got to hear of the man 
who's got the real purple _ star, 
and——" 

PILOOM started. 

What? Knows 

the man who's got the—but the 
police ought to know of this.” 

“Now, now. Don’t be so fond of 


butting in. It'll get you into trouble 
one of these days. And after your 
promise.” 


He subsided. “I’m sorry. On the 
spur of the moment, I forgot. Pray 
go on. I assure you I have no real 
intention of mentioning the matter.” 

“Wouldn't help if you did. What 
could you tell the police? You 
couldn’t tell 'em who the man is. Nor 
could I. I don’t know who he is.” 

“But your uncle does, you say, 
Couldn't they, if they got hold of him, 
compel him to tell them? I don’t 
know very much about procedure in 
these matters. I’m just asking.” 

“Thev'd get nothing out of Uncle 
Mick, anyway. If they said they'd 
heard it trom a white-haired old 
f—old gentleman, who'd had it from 
a kid, uncle’d sav it was just a tale 
made up by a kid who wanted to be 
thought wide. And I'd admit it. If 
you're going to talk about police, 
though, I shan’t tell you any more,” 
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“lm sorry. They'll hear nothing 
of this through me. Not a syllable. 
I’m beginning to admire your re- 
source in dealing with situations. I’ve 
never met a child like you.” 

“J don’t suppose you have. They 
must be all dead ones where you 
come from.” 

“But what is this thing called a 
ewitch? J thought it was something 
ladies used in their hair.” 

“When did they? Ive never heard 
of it. The switch, silly, is done like 
this. I told you he knows who’s got 
the rea] purple star. So yesterday 
he made this one, from the picture 
in the papers, and thought he could 
go to the man, and tell him he knew 
a fence who’d give a better peice 
than the others. And the man would 
bring it out, and while uncle was 
looking at it, he’d work the switch.” 

“But what is the switch?” 

The child ‘‘tch’d.” 

“Didn’t your mother ever tell you 
anything? Pick up the real one to 
look at, palm it, and put down the 
snide one.” 

“Snide?” 

She lifted her eyes to the ceiling. 
“Gord! Talking to you’s like talking 
to a baby. 
you were on a racket. Nobody play- 
ing simple’d be quite so simple. 
Snide, man, snide—meaning dud, 


flash, stumer, phoney. Get me now?” 


“T_-ah—-begin to understand. So 
he was going to—ah—work a switch. 
And you wanted to stop him?” 

“That’s the idea.” 

“Ah. I’m glad to know I was mis- 
taken. That you’ve not been tainted 
by. your surroundings, as I thought at 
first. Pm glad somebody in your 
home respects law and order.” 

“What on earth you talking about? 
Law and ! I had to stop him for 
his own sake. He’s such a fool. I 
adore him, but he’s a complete fool 
and don’t know it. So I have to look 
after him. He thinks he can be one 
of the boys, and I know he gcan’'t. 
He’s got no more chance of working 
a switch than you have of pulling a 
fast one on me. He couldn’t switch 
a good pound-note for a dud sweep- 
ticket. 

“TI knew he’d only land himself in 
a mess, so when he had it on the 
table I turned out the gas when 
no one was looking, and grabbed it. I 
guessed he’d never know, and would 
think it was daddy. Only I dropped 
it. But when the scrap began, it 
was easy to pick it up. Only then 
you butted in and spotted me. Still, 
it’s meant a couple of ices, and no 
harm done. He’s lost his star, and 
it’ll be a lesson to him not to try to 
be what he’s not fit for. Anything 
more you’d like to know?” 

“I'd like to learn a little more 
about switching. But it really isn’t 
important. D’you think the fight 
will be over-by now?” 

“T should think so. None of ’em’s 
much good at it. They can’t last 
more’n a few rounds. Anyway, I’d 
better be getting back. My beloved 
uncle may want patching up.” 

Floom indicated the star. “And 
what are you going to do with that?” 

“That? Oh, you can have that. 
Perhaps you can get rid of it some- 
where, away from here.” 

“Very well.” He slipped it into 
his pocket, and they went out. At 
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I never really thought’ 


the corner of the -little street he 
thanked her for an interesting and 
illuminating talk, and gave her an 
approving pat. “I hope your beloved 
uncle will profit by his niece’s effic- 
ienecy and fidelity. From what you 
tell me of him, he has a better niece 
ihan I think he deserves.” 

“He couldn’t have. He’s an angel. 
Good night.” 

She shot into the little street, and 
Floom crossed the road and went 
slowly along Tower Bridge Road to- 
wards the bridge, thinking over the 
sidelights he had been granted on a, 
to him, new world. 


T the beginning 

of the bridge he 

paused to take in the view both up 
and down stream, and to note the fall 
of the moonlight on the buildings of 
the Tower. Then he walked _ on. 
About the middle of the bridge he 
paused again to feel in his pocket for 
his pipe, when his hand touched the 
Star. Better, he thought, to get rid 
of such a thing, in case one fainted or 
was run over, and the replica of a 
missing jewel was found on one. He 
lit his pipe, put his hand over the 
parapet, and let the glittering thing 
fall into the deep middle of the river. 
“He had just done this, and was 
moving on, when he heard behind 


him an ear-splitting whistle such as 
he had heard before. He looked 
back, and saw a whirl of frock, legs 
and yellow hair pelting towards him 
through the silver dark. 

“Old boy! Old boy!” 

She reached him gasping. Her in- 
souciance was gone. She was just 
an agitated child. “‘Wh-what was 
that vou — dropped over — the 
bridge?” 

“Why, that star thing.” 

“Bless you. Thank goodness it— 
it’s out of—the way.” 

“Why? Is there any trouble about 
it?” 

“Mighia been. 
anything—-except drown it. 
—meant—a lot of trouble.” 

“I thought myself, ft would be bet- 
ter to get rid of it. But why are you 
so anxious about it?” 

“Well, you see—I’ve just been— 
talking to—my beloved uncle. And 
I didn’t think it possible—but—I 
found he’d already made the -switch., 
That star was the real one.” 

Floom stepped back to the parapet. 
“Good heavens! What have I done? 
Accessory——” 

“You’ve put it where it can’t troue 
ble my beloved uncle. You’ve—’” 

“Blast your beloved uncle!” 

THE END «x *& 
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SUCCESS 


Hundreds of readers will 
answer this invitation. For 
the most part they will be 
men of average intelligence 
and means. 

This is a prediction based on 
the records of 5,000,000 
I.C.S. students. Within a few 
years many of these men will 
have advanced to important 
high salary positions. 

Why? Because they knew that 
advancement goes only to 
trained men and that LC.S. 
home study courses can give 
them this training. Mail this 
coupon and have your chance 
to be among tomorrow’s 
leaders. 
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The tron Sea 


BY ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


Te master it you must be strong, like the 
captain of the Canton Prince—and his wife. 
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HE leaned against the rail on 
| the fo’c’sle-head of the Canton 
-Prince, and the screaming gale 
whipped at her fur coat and 
smashed the spume across her 
tight face. 

She really had no business on the 
fo’c’sle at all; that was company 
and official regulations. But she was 
the captain’s wife, and the senior 
first mate who stood by her under- 
stood a great many things—even the 
granite mask that was the skipper’s 
face up there behind the bridge’s 
windows, staring stonily at the little 
freighter pounding herself to bits on 
the shoals, a quarter of a mile to 
leeward. 

The Canton Prince reeled under 
the thrust of the sea, and the wind 
was screaming in her rigging that 
rainy, grey morning, and she was 
hove to and barely holding steering- 
way as she waited. 

“Do you think there’s a chance?” 
asked the captain’s wife, watching 
the seas break over the freighter. 

Mr. Blamely, the senior first mate, 
said thinly: “Perhaps.” 

Johnson, the bos’n, spat to lee- 
ward and hitched at the rope-yarn 
serving as a belt about his oilskins. 


“T don’t know why we can’t try 
it, sir,’ he stated. “Maybe we can’t 
get a rocket-line to her and rig a 
breeches buoy, but we might try 
oil, and snake a boat down on a 
line. If none of you gentlemen want 
to try it TPH take a couple of men 


“Shut up!” said the mate, and he 
was so quietly tense about it he 
could hardly be heard. “Don’t you 
think every officer on board isn’t 
“willing to make a try?” 

“Well, this waiting around,” said 
the bos’n obstinately, ‘“ain’t what 
I call doing anything. She’s going 
to bits fast, and they say she has 
twenty men aboard.” 

“J said shut up!” said the mate 


e@ NOTE.—AIi characters and incidents in 
this story are imaginary and if any name 
used be that of a living person, such use is 


due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person. 
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again. “We draw over thirty feet, 
and we’ve only forty-five under us 
now. Any heavy swell might drop us 
on the bottom and break our back 
as it is, and if we get any closer...” 
He swore. 

“It’s a long ways, sir,” agreed the 
bos’n, eyeing the spray-sheeted sea 
to where the freighter lay heeled 
over, and the great grey combers 


washed her decks. “But I still 
think .. .” 
“Mr. Johnson——” said the cap- 


tain’s wife. 

The bos’n swallowed hard and 
automatically touched his dripping 
sou’wester: “‘Yes, ma’am?” 

“Mr. Johnson,” she said, “I’ve 
been married to a sailor for over 
forty years, and I understand what 
Mr. Blamely means. We've two 
thousand passengers on board—and 
the Royal mail; we’re drawing over 
thirty feet, and the water | shoals 
fast to leeward. . . . I understand,” 
her voice staggered a moment and 
then went on, “that it’s too great a 
chance to ease closer. A master...” 

Her gloved little hand struck the 
rail hard. 


ER 


body, still 
slender and 
young within the wind-whipped 


coat, stood out as she faced the gale; 
only her grey hair, lightly curled 
under her black beret, and the lines 
around her firm lips and _ the 
wrinkles about her steady grey eyes 
betrayed her age. 

“A master,” she repeated, ‘‘can’t 
take chances. That’s why he’s 
master!” 

“Yes, ma’am.” The bos’n choked 
and turned away. He didn’t want to 
watch the face of the captain’s wife; 
nor did the senior first mate. So they 
stared bleakly at the bridge, and all 
the men of the port watch stared 
somewhere else, too. 

The Canton Prince dropped to a 
swell and her keel grated ominously. 
For a moment it seemed that she 
was going tv crack, but she rose un- 
hurt; there was a quickening of the 
engine beat, and she eased further 
out to sea. 

Mr. Blamely took a look at the 
freighter and winced at the final sea 


that engulfed her, broke her, and 
sent her fragments of men and her- 
self slicking shoreward through the 
roaring surf. 

“I think,” said the captain’s wife 
calmly, “that’s about all.” She stag- 
gered a little as the liner surged to 
the gale, and Mr. Blamely said: 
“Can I help you midships, ma’am?” 
He started to take her arm, but she 
pushed him away. 

“You stay here until your orders 
are otherwise,” she said thinly. “I 
can make it!” 

So they watched her tight-lipped 
as she went down to the main deck 
and started for the bridge, where the 
captain still stood granite-faced and 
looked to windward; and all his 
officers looked everywhere except at 
him and at his wife as she came up 
to him. 

“Do you think you'll make the 
schedule, Harry?” she asked very 
quietly. 

The captain dug his gnarled hands 
deeper into the pockets of his uni- 
form jacket and tilted the oak leaves 
of rank that graced his cap. “I think 
so, my dear,” he said gently. ‘“We’re 
not due to dock until noon, you 
know.” 

“Well, it’s nice to keep the 
schedule straight,” she said. “You’ve 
never missed the schedule yet.” 

Wearily he brushed a hand across 


his eyes. “Yes, it’s very nice,” he 
said. 

On the fo’c’sle-head an able sea- 
man hitched at his belt and 
grumbled, looking back at the roar- 
ing shoal. 


“T still don’t see why we couldn’t 
have taken a chance and eased in a 
bit,” he said. 

Mr. Blamely, the senior first mate, 
started to say something but the 
bos’n beat him to it. “Jones,” ‘he 
croaked, “you’ve been needing a 
punch in the jaw for a long time, 
and you'll get it if you talk any 
more. We’re docking at noon with 
two thousand passengers and the 
mail, and you can get tight and play 
with the girl friends. That’s very 
swell ... The old man’s lady under- 
stood, and it’s about time you did.” 

Mr. Blamely coughed and took 
over, while the gale roared about 
him. 

“Yes, it’s about time, Jones,” he 
said bitterly. “A master can’t take 
chances ... not with two thousand 
passengers and the mail... and us 
drawing thirty-odd feet and the 
water skoaling fast. ... Not even if 
his son happens to be master of a 
freighter going down to lee’ard! 
Going down with all hands... Y’ 

Then he took a last look at the 
roaring shoal and touched his cap in 
salute. 

“So long, sailor,” he said, gently. 
“So long!” 

The captain’s wife on the bridge, 
who was watching him, unconsci- 
ously repeated fhe words. “So long, 
sailor. So long!” 

The Canton Prince docked at noon 
on schedule—two thousand  pas- 
sengers and the mail—and only the 
underwriters were greatly interested 
in hearing that a freighter had gone 
down with all hands chat morning. 
A liner master doesn’t take chances. 
That’s why he remains a master. 

Even if it breaks him somewhere 
inside. THE END x x 
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Bad Chun ithe 


By R. 


HERE certainly are women 
aboard her!” Jeremy said, 
and snapped his glass shut. 
He was angry. With an inepti- 
tude usually found in higher places, 
the British captain had managed to 


run his ship aground on a Bahama 
shoal, which, in itself, was bac 
enough. 


The Briton was the first enemy that 
the Resolution had encountered since 
leaving Charteston, and, with her 
back broken, she was of little value 
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A woman ona warship can be a disturb- 





Kine Complete Novelette 


even if she’s a prisoner. 


W. DALY 


either to Jeremy or to the State of 
South Carolina which had commis- 
sioned him. 


If he had been a pirate instead of 
a duly authorised naval officer, he 
might well have continued on his 
way, but, as the younger son of an 
honored family, he was compeiled 
to stand in for the stricken ship. 

Even Gardner, his first lieutenant, 
could see for himself there was no 
other choice, and Garcdner’s faiher 
had originally come south from Mas- 


Guus 






sachusetts; it did not require a 
gentleman to realise that every exer- 
tion had to be made to save women 
imperilled by the sea. 


“Larboard your helm,” Jeremy 
said, and passed the word to furl 
all canvas save the topsails. Shelving 
on to the shoal, the waves acceler- 
ated, heaped higher, and broke into 
twisting rollers that shoved the mis- 
erable Briton farther into the key 
off the Great Abaco Island. 

Gardner came ait from examining 
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the sounding leads. “Still sand, 
Jerry,’ he said. “God knows when 
the coral begins.” 

“Have you ever been ashore in 
these parts?” Jeremy asked. 

“No,” Gardner grinned. “Why 
would I want to?” 

Jeremy stared at the helpless ship, 
about a mile away. He had no ap- 
petite for the day’s work ahead and 
regretted his decision to cruise along 
the Bahama Bank in hopes of pluck- 
ing a rich merchantman or two who 
might try to slip out of the Indies 
by an untravelled route. 

Of average height, athletic, heav- 
ily muscled in shoulders and torso, 
he showed his aristocratic blood only 
in the proud carriage of his head. 
_ “Why would anyone want to,” he 
replied, “except a Briton? Sling out 
the boats.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” Gardner said slow- 
ly, with a hint of doubt in his voice. 

Thoughtfully, Jeremy gazed after 
Gardner, as that tall, assured officer 
bawled for the boatswain. From the 
first day they had sailed together, 
Gardner, in a superior Yankee man- 
ner, had managed to imply that 
Southern gentlemen knew nothing 
about seamanship. 

Being junior in rank, he had never 
openly scoffed at Jeremy’s ability, 
but he had criticised enough of Jer- 
emy’s fellow captains for Jeremy to 
be sure of his opinion. This, Jeremy 
did not altogether like, and proposed 
one day to change Gardner’s mind. 

A stiff wind on her quarter, work- 
ing under topsails as though going 
into battle, Resolution groped cau- 
tiously for the edge of the shoal. Jer- 
emy had no intention of piling up 
his sixteen-gun command, particu- 
larly with Gardner aboard, nor with 
the sea running high and swift did 
he want to expose his men to a 
longer passage than was necessary. 
They would have good reason to 
curse as it was. 

He beckoned to'a boy. “Tell Mr. 
Israel to bring down that damned 
flag,” he said. Moments later, the 
officer in the bow ably placed a six- 
pound shot within a hundred yards 
of the Briton’s immobile stern. Be- 
fore the spray from the splash had 
whipped back again into the sea, 
the reversed colors were struck. 


EREMY was_ less 
than gratified. 


The Briton’s surrender was purely 
formal, and he had insisted upon it 
only to safeguard his men against 
possible resistance to the carrying out 
of their merciful errand. On the 
open sea, the sight of striking British 
colors would have elated him. Here, 
he was only annoyed. 

“Boats slung out, sir,” Gardner re- 
ported. “Suppose it would be too 
- much te expect him to come to us?” 
‘Jeremy’s eyes were on his prize. 
Not a figure had moved among those 
on the poop since the British flag 
had been hauled down. 

“They’re intelligent,” he said wryly. 
*Yf his stupidity ran them aground, 
why should they trust him in the 
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this story are imaginary and if any name 
used be that of a living person, such use is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
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boats?” He cocked an ear to the 
soundings. “Three fathoms is all we 
dare risk. We'll drop you and then 
put about.” 

Gardner stood half a head taller 
than his captain. “When the State 
gives me a ship of my own,” he re- 
marked lightly, “Ill take better care 
of my men.” 

“Don't bother with his papers,” 
Jeremy said, ignoring the gibe, as 
Gardner put on his oilskins. “Get 
the people off. No gear. Just people. 
You can’t afford to overload.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,’ Gardner replied, 
in a brisk military manner that was 
too military. “I hope they’re pretty.” 


EREMY furled sail, 


manned falls, 

and dropped unis boats into the sea. 
He was pleased by the snap with 
which he managed the business, but 
Gardner only looked bored. With 
the dexterity of experience, cox- 
swains fended off, dropped astern of 
Resolution, and made for their ob- 
jective. Jeremy used the last of his 
way to swing bows into the wind, and, 
as Gardner went by, bellowed 
through his trumpet. 

“If her captain wants to go down 
with his ship, don’t argue!” 

Casually, Gardner waved a hand 
in reply, and Jeremy felt foolish. 


Using sail just to keep off the shoal, 
Jeremy idled at the three-fathom 
line, while his pair of boats fought 
their way towards the stricken Briton. 
He had no illusions about the diffi- 
culties which Gardner faced. Only 
constant alertness and drain on 
nerves and strength would keep the 
boats from broaching in the break- 
ers. Only seamanship of the highest 
order would bring the boats back to 
Resolution. Everyone knew that 
Gardner had the skill. ~ 

Aware there was no real need to 
worry, Jeremy nonetheless went in- 
to the rigging to watch. 

“The galley fires are lighted, sir,” 
Israel reported. | 

“Good,” Jeremy grunted, without 
glancing, down. “Make ’em a hot 
toddy.” 

Israel hesitated. “What about the 
ladies, sir?” he finally asked. 


“What about them?” Jeremy growl- 
ed, looking down. 

Second-Lieutenant Israel was non- 
plussed. He didn’t mind seeing to 
the customary duties of securing the 
ship from quarters, for Resolution’s 
crew was well drilled. Women, how- 
ever, were not usually fitted into the 
economy of a man-of-war, and Is- 
rae] was puzzled as to the steps to 
take for their accommodation. “Why, 
sir,’ he explained himself, “where 
will we put ’em?” 

At the moment, with his boats and 
a score of prime seamen jeopardised 
by the requirements of chivalry, Jer- 
emy was as gallant as an unhorsed 
cavalryman. “That can wait. See 
to the toddy.” 

Israel touched his hat and went 
below. ‘ 

Jeremy frowned. The‘ boats were 
more than half-way to the wreck, 
and he saw no signs of preparation 
to receive them.  Israel’s question 
burned hotly in his mind. What, in- 
deed, was he going to do with his 
feminine prisoners? Resolution was 


small and his were the only fully 
adequate quarters. His code de- 
manded that he move in with Gard- 
ner, but Jeremy was beginning to be 
more than a little annoyed with his 
code. Women had no business at sea 
in wartime. He envied pirates who 
had a simple solution to the matter. 

Wearily, he called his messenger. 
“Have Mr. Israel move my gear into 
Mr. Gardner’s stateroom,” he said. 
“Clean sheets to the cabin bed.” 

Having disposed of the women in 
a manner which would gratify his 
second lieutenant, Jeremy was free 
to concentrate on the boats. They 
hovered by the Briton’s side, wait- 
ing for a favorable instant to slip 
under his stem. Jeremy’s pulse 
quickened when Gardner darted to- 
wards the ship. A yard’s miscalcula- 
tion, and the irresistible water would 
crumple the boats against the ship’s 
hull and sweep their men away be- 
fore a hand could be held out to help 
them. 

Being a Yankee, Gardner gained 
the relatively smooth water on the 
ship’s lee bow and disappeared from 
Jeremy’s view. Since no debris sud- 
denly spurted beyond the ship, 
Jeremy knew that his first heutenant 
was safe, even though the British 
were torpidly slow in doing any-~ 
thing about entering the boats. 

Jeremy could sympathise with 
them. The trip in would prove easy 
compared with the return to Resolu- 
tion, and the British had watched 
the sturdy little boats come towards 
them through the wavy hills. 

Jeremy impatiently kept his eyes 
on the Briton’s forecastle, fuming at 
the inactivity. Even with his glass, 
he could not observe any disposition 
on the part of the British to be 
rescued. Then he saw Gardner’s 
lithe body vault over the rail. 
Shortly thereafter the British began 
to quit their doomed vessel. Care- 
fully, Jeremy counted until he had 
watched more than twenty souls go 
over the side. He closed his glass. 
The boats would be seriously over- 
weighted. 


= jumped down 

on to his quar- 

terdeck. “Stand by the starboard 

anchor, Mr. Rakes,” he said to the 
officer on watch. 

Resolution’s third lieutenant was 
as amazed as an aimless stroller 
who unexpectedly flushes a quail, 
but the habit of obedience had him 
under way before he realised that 
he had not been formally relieved. 

Suppressing his own_ thoughts 
about the propriety of anchoring 
off a shoal. Rakes got the cable 
of the starboard anchor on the bitts, 
bent on, cleared the way, and stood 
by for the command to let go. His 
diligence was rewarded by instruc- 
tions to prepare the larboard anchor 
as well. 

Turning into the wind, Jeremy 
dropped his best bower. While the 
cable fitfully surged out of the 
hawse, he took soundings off his 
stern. With two cables spliced to- 
gether on to the best bower, he 
could let the sea carry Resolution 
perhaps four hundred yards towards 
the Briton, and that could mean the 
difference between survival and 
death for Gardner if his men were 
exhausted. Should the hemp part, 
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Resolution might well join’ the 
Briton, so Jeremy prudently did not 
place his trust in a single anchor. 

“T want to know the instant that 
the splice leaves the cable locker,” 
he said to his messenger. ‘‘Make no 
mistake.” 

‘““Aye, aye, sir!” cried the young- 
ster, running below. 

Jeremy glanced at the Briton. 
Gardner had cast off and was head- 
ing into the waves. Belaying the 
cable to make certain that the star- 
board anchor was holding and not 
coming home, Jeremy loosed his 
mizzen topstail and backed Resolu- 
tion as far as she would go to one 
side. 


HEN he let go his 

second anchor, 
he did not want to risk fouling the 
cable of the first. Furling sail, he 
again let the sea and the wind carry 
his ship toward the wreck, and gave 
some attention to his first lieu- 
tenant. 

With unfaltering skill, Gardner 
met each wave as a separate pro- 
blem, thwarted its power by a twist 
of the steering sweep, and through 
his steadfast confidence encouraged 
his men to swing their blades in a 
rhythm which promised to drive the 
boats to Resolution before their 
stamina evaporated. 

He saw his skipper easing on to 
the shoal and smiled ironically. 
Jeremy would not expect men to 
pull more than an hour against a 
running sea. Gardner shook his 
head pityingly. A Yankee captain 
would have had more faith in his 
men. : 

Unaware of Gardner’s interpreta- 
tion of his manoeuvre, Jeremy con- 
cenirated upon the water under his 
rudder and the scope of cable to his 
anchor. Charts were useless, for 
the crests and troughs could pitch 
Resolution on to the shoal and break 
her keel at a point where the charts 
might indicate sufficient water for 
a ship-of-the-line. 

When a cable’s length had gone 
to the starboard anchor, Jeremy let 
go the port. With the pair of hooks 
down, Resolution was fairly secure 
for the ‘time it would take to take 
up the boats. Jeremy felt better 
as the two cables surged through 
hawseholes. 

He felt even better when Gard- 
ner’s men had struggled close enough 
to pick up a line floated down in <=. 
eask. While the sailors thankfully 
rested on their oars, the crew on 
Resolution steadily dragged the 
boats to her stern. Jeremy bitted 
cables, grappled his helm and made 
a slight lee. 

“Pyt over the ladder and a boat- 
swain’s chair,’ he said, and leaned 
on the rail. Gardner looked up at 
him from the bobbing boat and gave 
him a nonchalant salute. Jeremy 
frowned down at the chests crowd- 
ing the boat’s bottom. The prisoners 
were lucky to have escaped with 
their lives, without transporting their 
gear. 

Gardner caught the frown, shrug- 
ged and pointed to the women. One 
was young and one was middle- 
aged, and neither, soaked and hud- 
‘dled, was exciting. Jeremy was 
somewhat disappointed. 

Gardner sent up the male prison- 
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ers first. Jeremy ignored them all, 
despite their expostulations, and the 
lieutenant of marines hurried them 
below. Then Gardner lashed the 
older woman on to the boatswain’s 
chair, and Jeremy stepped back 
from the rail. She carried a con- 
sider able amount of weight beneath 
the dress that whipped indiscreetly 
about her, and annoyed the seamen 
who were hauling her aboard. 

“Faith!” exclaimed the boatswain, 
as the men struggled with the line. 
“Did Mr. Gardner bring back a 
cannon, sir?” 

‘“‘Handsomely does it,” Jeremy re- 
plied, and went back to the rail. 
The woman used the ladder only to 
keep herself from swinging about 
and stared up at Jeremy with the 
look of a landlady soliciting long 
overdue rent. 

“Vast heaving!” he called. when 
she was up to the rail, and swung 
her himself on to the deck. She was 
caught for a moment by the colors 
and thrust them from her with a 
stified oath. 

Jeremy unlashed her. The instant 
she was steady on her feet, she 
snatched his hands away from her 
person, and said: “Mind your man- 
ners, you bloody rebel! I’m Mrs. 
Colonel Donaldson!” 

More amused than shocked by the 
forthright language usually heard 
among troopers, Jeremy smiled, 
placatingly, and introduced himself. 
“Tf you will be so kind as to follow 
this lad, Madam,” he added, “he 
will escort you below to my cabin.” 

When Jeremy was born, Mrs. 
Donaldson had doubtless offered 
physical attractions to the young 
officers of the British Army. There 
were hints of a once well-built body 
in the proportions of her hips and 
shoulders, but Mrs. Donaldson had 
carelessly built too well upon her 
foundations, and now hung nearly 
twice as much weight on the frame 
that had persuaded Mr. Donaldson 
to abandon bachelorhood. 

“None of your cabin!” she shrilled, 
with a knowing lift of her chins. 
“J will wait for my daughter. We 
are under the protection of Captain 
Clerk.” 

Jeremy did not make comment, 
because Dorcas Donaldson was peer- 
ing at him over the rail. Before he 
could move to her assistance, she 
dropped down on to the deck. No 
one had to unlash her from a boat- 
swain’s chair, for she had boarded 
like a man. 


ITH a toss of 
the head, Dorcas 
flung her rainhood on to her back, 
and iet blonde hair blow freely. 
Blue eyes nearly on a level with his, 
she had a wide mouth which could 
have been generous, but her high 
forehead hid a quick mind which 
was busy with ingratitude. 
Spreading her strong legs against 
the pitch of the ship, she studied the 
captain of Resolution with leisurely 
insolence. She bore a brace of 
pistols in the blue sash about her 
waist and Jeremy did not care to 
question her ability to use them. 
Dorcas Donaldson was a_e capable 
girl, strong in her beauty and body, 
and unintimidated by the unfor- 
tunate circumstance of being a cap- 
tive of an American warship. 


“Proceed with your piracy,” she 
said challengingly, the long, slim 
fingers of her right hand resting on 
her hip, conveniently near the butt 
of a pistol. 

Jeremy did not recover alli at once 
from his nonplussed admiration. 
“Not yet, ma’am,” he drawied un- 


thinkingly. “Your powder’s wet. 
It would not be fair.” 
“Really?” She said mockingly, 


and with a swift movement of her 
hand snatched out a pistol and aim- 
ed at his head. “My father was a 
soldier and taught me the use of 
weapons.” 

“And a scandal it was, too,” Mrs. 
Donaldson interrupted disapprov- 
ingly, as she matter-of-factly leaned 
on a gun and inspected her clothing 
in the thrifty hopes of finding that 
the salt water had not irretrievably 
ruined them. 

Jeremy had looked into the muzzle 
of a pistol before. He had not liked 
the experience then; he did not 
like it now. Mrs. Donaldson’s re- 
mark did not divert her daughter. 
Jeremy. automatically tightened. 
This strange, mad girl had absolute- 
ly nothing to gain by shooting him. 
He knew this, and she knew it. A 
pistol shot or two could not change 
the nationality of Resolution. 


E said nothing, 

for he haé no- 
thing to say. She was three steps 
from him and five from the nearest 
seaman. She was unnaturally cool, 
and her hand did not shake from 
the weight of the pistol. ae, 

“A bit of oiled silk is all that is 
needed,” she said, and her right eye 
narrowed even as Jeremy realised 
that she was going to squeeze the 
trigger. 

Before his body could act upon 
the information from his brain, the 
pistol flamed, powder stung his face 
and smoke blinded his eyes, while 
his ears cringed from the sharp re- 
port of the explosion. He lunged 
for her. He felt no pain. Then, 
suddenly, his hands were upon her 
shoulders, but he could not grasp 
her right arm, and a heavy pistol 
barrel landed on his skull to blud- 
geon him into unconsciousness. 

He opened his eyes and looked at 
the open sky. Through the throb- 
bing of his head, he heard the work- 
ing of wood and hemp and the 
thrumming of wind through the rig- 
ging. Gardner stood by the helm, 
tautly staring toward the _ ship’s 
bows. 

Jeremy fcund himself in a cot, 
painfully sat upright, and put his 
teet on the deck, A quartermaster 


touched Gardner’s arm. “We've 
almost cleared, Captain,” Gardner 
called. “Shall I set the course?” 


“The same,” Jeremy replied, and 
got up. He was dizzy for a moment, 
then the throbbing subsided, and he 
was himself again, save for a cracked 
skull. He felt the outlines of the 
bump on his head, and walked over 
to the binnacle. 

Glancing aft, he saw the grounded 
Briton far off on the starboard quar- 
ter. “Put her in chains and hang 


iher at dawn,” he rasped to Gardner, 


“Why didn’t you disarm her?” 
Gardner grinned, and turned over 

the watch to Israel. Tactfully lead- 

ing Jeremy to the stern out of the 
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crew's earshot, he indicated a row 
chests. “I was thinking about these,” 
he said. “I’m sorry, but I didn’t 
search the women, though frankly 
I’m glad I didn’t.” 

“You should be,” Jeremy grunted. 
“What's in the chests?” 

For answer, Gardner stooped and 
lifted a lid. Gold shone brightly 
in the daylight. ‘Part of the loot 
from Grenada,” he explained, with 
a certain satisfaction. “Captain 
Clerk got out as the French in- 
vaded. It’s all properly invoiced 
to His Majesty’s Ministers. I didn't 
think you’d object too much if I 
squeezed a little room in the boats 
for it.” 

Jeremy gazed at the hard specie 
which was so desperately needed in 
the fight for independence. ‘How 
did you find it?” he asked, momen- 
tarily overlooking the fact that the 
money represented a direct violation 
of his orders. 


“That wasn’t difficult,” Gardner 
shrugged. “Nobody wanted to leave. 
Clerk even tried to tell me that he’d 
fight if I tried to take him off, be- 
cause it was his duty to go down 
with his ship. He doesn’t look like 
the type who'd be sentimental, so I 
just scouted below and found the 
stuff in his locked cabin.” 

“And then re 

“And then I urged him to come 
out to us,” Gardner said cheerfully. 
“He thought the weather was going 
to moderate by dawn and he'd have 
a chance to use his boats to reach 
the island. As it was. he didn’t want 
to risk them in a heavy surf.” 

Jeremy sat down. “I presume you 
also brought his papers,” he remark- 
ed acidulously. 

“It just so happens that I did,” 
Gardner admitted artlessly. “They 
were in the cabin, so I brought ‘em 
along.” 

“We'll take up the matter of dis- 
obedience some other time,” Jeremy 
said. “Where are the papers?” Gard- 
ner produced them with alacrity, 
and so, as the sun went down, 
Jeremy busied himself with the de- 
tails of the Swiftsure’s cruise, Cap- 
tain Gideon Clerk, Master. 

Until she had touched at Grenada, 
the Swiftsure’s career had few dif- 
ferences from that of the hundreds 
of British merchantmen who plied 
the Indies, but at Grenada, Captain 
Gideon Clerk had stumbled into 
history, as the Count d’Estaing 
seized the island to make amends 
for rebuff at St. Lucia. 

! 





iF a moment of 
crisis the defeated 
commanders seize any means to 
transport last messages to their gov- 
ernments, and Sir George Macart- 
ney, beleaguered governor of Gre- 
nada, was not an exception. With 
hig only sloop-of-war snapped up 
by the French vultures, the harassed 
knight turned to the merchantmen 
who might possibly escape. 

Thus the Swiftsure had been given 
a dignity and worth beyond her 
humble traffic. 4lready charged with 
the task of transporting to England 
the widow and orphan of an officer 
who had unwisely combined liquor 
and climate, Captain Clerk received 
both the honor of Sir George’s des- 
patches and chests of money from 
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businessmen who had reason to be- 
lieve their liquid assets were safer 
with their government than with 
the French, 


Jeremy thoughtfully looked up 
from the Swiftsure’s papers. Like 
any American, he was gratified by 
news of a British defeat, even 
though he was pricked by the 
energy with which d’Estaing pur- 
sued the objectives of France and 
dawdled over those of the Continen- 
tal Congress. At any rate, the pre- 
sence of the money was sufficiently 
explained to make an Admirality 
court prompt in deciding the legality 
of its seizure. Gardner’s foresight 
would net them all some handsome 
prize money, 





“Look, Mom. I bet you don't 
know who I am.” 
ek tke aaa Kea EEE eee 


He hesitated about opening Mac- 
artney’s despatch, justified his 
curiosity by the happy thought that 
he might find therein some informa- 
tion which would oblige him to re- 


turn to Charleston at once, and 
gently worked open the seals. The 
messenger respectfully interrupted 


his reading. 

“Your hat, sir,” the youngster said. 

Jeremy started as though sur- 
prised in a burglary. The messen- 
ger stood before him, yvoung-faced, 
burdened with sorrow. 

“Thank you,” Jeremy murmured, 
then noticed the hangdog expres- 
sion. “What's wrong?” 

“T didn’t sign on to be a maid, 
sir!” the youngster blurted. 

“Who said you did?” 
asked. 

“Mr. Gardner, sir. With your per- 
mission, I am to serve the ladies. 
I told Mr. Gardner I would discuss 
the matter with you.” 

“Well, now,” Jeremy commented 
gravely, “it strikes me as an excel- 
lent idea. We need someone who 
can keep his wits about him, not 
some silly fellow who would 
romaniically help them to blow up 
the ship. I agree with Mr. Gardner 
that you're the right man.” 

The messenger did not brighten. 
Despite his youth, his experience at 
sea had aged his perceptions. The 
captain was backing up his second- 
in-command. No matter what words 
he used, the decision was plain. 

“Yes, sir,” the messenger said dis- 
gustedly. 

“I want to 


Jeremy 


see Mr. Gardner,” 


Jeremy remarked, taken aback by 
the failure of his reconciliation. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” the messenger 
responded with a dejected tug at 
his forelock. 

Jeremy let the lad go without re- 
proof. The hat in his hand had a 
hole through the crown, which 
aroused an unpleasant memory. 
Gardner came back from the helm. 
“What the devil did you do with 
‘em?” Jeremy demanded. 

“They're in your cabin,” Gardner 
answered, with his infernal grin. 
“Unarmed.” 


“Oh?” Jeremy muttered, with a 


forbidding glance at his junior’s 
lean face, 

Gardner broke off the grin. “The 
boatswain took care of her. They 


say it was a good show for a minute 
or two, but he had the weight and 
won.” 

“I'm glad to know it's safe to see 

her,” Jeremy said sourly. “Have 
you spoken to them?” 
_ “After getting the boats aboard, 
I was busy with the ground tackle,” 
Gardner replied, sardonically hint- 
ing that it had been time foolishly 
spent. “Yours is the pleasure of 
broaching the cask, Captain.” 

Jeremy gazed up at Gardner's too 
respectful expression. Evidently 
Yankees didn’t move ships on to 
shoals just to help oarsmen. “Well,” 
he said, carefully putting the Swift- 
sure’s papers to one side, getting to 
his feet and putting on his punc- 
tured hat. “Go to quarters if I 
haven't returned within the hour.” 

To show Gardner that he knew 
his business, Jeremy checked \ the 
ship’s course and the set of the sails 
before going down the after-hatch- 
way. Entering the maindeck com- 
panionway, he observed a marine 
sentry outside the cabin door, learned 
that the ladies had refrained from 
setting the ship afire, knocked to 
announce himself, and waited more 
than a minute for a summons to 
enter. He was not invited. and 
under the very serious eyes of the 
sentry, pushed open the door. 


TRS, DONALDSON 
i¥. Was prostrate on 
the bed, but Dorcas stood by the 
table, ready for war or peace. The 
reflected sun melted her hair so that 
each thread glowed like the metal 
in the chests above. Her face was 
composed and serene, as though she 
had spent a day with flowers and 
g€ni.e music, rather than pistols and 
violence. 

Even without a weapon in her 
sash, Dorcas was formidable in her 
womanhood and = strength. “How 
now, Mr. Pirate,” she said casually. 
“Have you come to claim vour 
spoils?” 

Once again Jeremy wished that 
Resolution were sailing under the 
skull and crossbones. Dorcas would 
have made freebooting a pleasant 
occupation. “Madam,” he = said 
coldly, “you owe me a pound and 
four.” 

Dorcas raised a sceptical eyebrow, 
while Jeremy threw his ruined hat 
on the table. She studied him for 
a moment, like a tigress stalks a bul- 
lock, respecting the bulky muscles 
of her prey, yet disdainfullvy confi- 
dent of her feline superiority. Jeremy, 
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in a shirt, showed to his best advan- 
tage, and he was accustomed to ap- 
preciative Flances, though he found 
this candid appraisal unsettling. 
. “¥ou live by my mercy,” Dorcas 
retorted boldly, after a glance at the 
hat. “Or do you believe that 1! 
could miss your thick head at three 
paces?’ 

“A peund and four,” Jeremy re- 
peated stubbornly. “There was ne 
need to shoot.” 

“I thought otherwise, Mr. Pirate.” 

“You incurred unnecessary dis- 
honor,’ Jeremy said stiffly. 


Doreas shrugged a broad shoulder. 
“Our belongings are now yours,” 
she replied carelessly, “Why ask 
for money? Help yourself. We 
will make shift with the clothes on 


our backs.” 

“You mistake my character, 
madam!” 

“Do I?" she asked sarcastically. 


“I would not have fired at a gentle- 
man. Your bulk, Mr. Pirate, is 
against your pretensions.” 

Jeremy dropped the subject, dimly 
seeing her motive in searing him 
half to death. If nothing else, the 
shot had impressed upon him the 
fact that Dorcas was not to be taken 
lightly. Her strong spirit could 
exact recognition of what she deem- 
ed her rights. By the gesture of 
pusning Resolution’s captain to the 
brink of death for a_ frightening 
glimpse of the eternal abyss, she had 
demonstrated a contempt for life 
which would make men think twice 
before attempting to humiliate her. 

He felt a surge of sudden attrac- 
tion as she stood defiantly before 
him, although he was certain that 
she was capable of concealing a 
poniard beneath -her skirts. Whether 
she did or not was unimportant, for 
Doreas would use whatever came to 
hand, having the coolness to exploit 
the gifts of fortune. 


FONDERING if she 
did indeed have 
a blade strapped to her thigh, 


Jeremy took advantage of the glare 
from the windows to look, but the 
muslin was tantalisingly secretive. 
His eyes were traitor to his thoughts. 
Dorcas moved to the “only comfort- 
able chair in the Masculine cabin, 
sat down and crossed her legs, Then, 
with a mocking smile, she raised 
the hem of her skirt to her knees, 
and revealed a slender scabbard 
bound to her right calf. 


“Dorcas!” exclaimed Mrs. Donald- 
son, hoisting herself on an elbow 
and glaring at her hoyden daughter. 
“Put your skirt down!” 

The girl obeyed with an -unex- 
pected docility. “I: was showing 
our pirate that we Scottish have 
some worthwhile customs, mother,” 
she explained tranquilly. 

“Your daugther is an 
madam,” Jeremy said. 

“My daughter is a baggage!” re- 
plied Mrs. Donaldson in resigned 
scandal. “Pistols and daggers, for- 
sooth!” Her face was furious. 
“There was none of that in my fam- 
ily, praise the Lord!’ 

“That will do,” Dorcas interrupted 
icily. 

Mrs. Donaldson gasped, shrank 
back from the rage in her daughter’s 
manner, shook her head in invoca- 
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armory, 


tion of the virtuous feminine ghosts 
of her clan, and sank helplessly back 
on the bed. 


Jeremy did not have much diffi- 


culty comprehending that Dorcas 
would endure personal humiliation 
from her mother yet flare like a 


rocket at a hint of afiront to her 
father or his memory. He wished 
that Mrs. Donaldson had never board- 
ed the Swiftsure, because he sus- 
pected that Doreas could yield to 
malicious temptations to irritate her 
mother’s genteel morality, and there 
were plenty of men aboard who 


PRAIA IA AKITA MAMI aaa aaa 





“T just felt a cold chill, Muriel.” 
Innis kino ino kkk 


would play her game. He did not 
want that kind of trouble. 

In the silence with which the one 
woman nursed her grievance and 
the other challenged repetition, Jere- 
my was, uncomfortable. He was 
as welcome as a tax collector.  In- 
stead of being the master of his own 
ship in his own cabin, he was an 
intruder. After making certain that 
Mrs. Donaldson was shocked or 
frightened into temporary silence, 
Dorcas turned blazing eyes upon him. 


Jeremy did not quite know what 
to do. The women of his family 
had ruled their men by quiet voices 
and courteous reminders. The in- 
tently scornful expression of a beau- 
tiful Scotch-English girl was beyond 
his management. He was confused 
by contrary urges, both to punish 
her physically for her arrogance, and 
to close her passionately in his arms. 

The first was forbidden by his 
breeding, and the second by his mis- 
spending of leisure with hunting or 
riding or books. Gardner could 
have interpreted the situation and 
improvised a tactful strategy, but 
Gardner was securing the ship for 
sea. Besides, Gardner would for- 
mulate a strategy to suit his own 
interests, and Jeremy did not care 
for that. 

At length Jeremy chose to believe 
he had been given a smouldering 
invitation to speak and get out. He 
rose, picked up his hat, and turned 
toward the bed. Dorcas relaxed in 
her chair, 


bluntly. 


“T have been informed of your pri- 
vate misfortune, madam,” he said to 
Mrs. Donaldson. “I assure you that 
you are as safe aboard Resolution as 
you would be under the British flag. 
You will be landed at our earliest 
opportunity to place you in a posi- 
tion to continue your homeward 
voyage.” 

“Now, that’s a fair speech for a 
rebel!” Mrs. Donaldson exclaimed, 
shifting her head on the pillow for 
a better look at him. She had re- 
covered remarkably from the verbal 
bout’ with her daughter, and glowed 
with almost matronly approval. 

Jeremy accepted the conciliation 
in her tone, but did not care at all 
for the amusement which made the 
features of Dorcas seem less than 
angelic. “Should you want for any- 
thing which is in our power to sup=- 
ply,” he added uneasily, “ask either 
Mr. Gardner or myself. We are 
your servants, madam.” 


“If so, land us at Jamaica,” Dor- 
cas interrupted. “Mother is known 
there.” 


“Jamaica?” Jeremy echoed,. facing 
the daughter of Colonel Donaldson, 
“You ask the impossible. Your 
countrymen have a frigate base on 
the island” ; 

Dorcas sighed in false disappoint- 


ment. “IT had heard that pirates 
were not aiways afraid of Port 
Royal,” she said. “Did not the 


pirate Henry Morgan sail from there 
and become a knight?” 

“For the last time, my dear lady,” 
Jeremy retorted with a touch of 
roused temper, ‘“‘we are not outlaws. 
This ship is commissioned by the 
sovereign State of South Carolina. 
My officers are gentlemen, my crew 
are honest men. Chance has deliv- 
ered you into our care, and you will 
not be abused!” 

“How dull!” Doreas murmured, 
with enough realistic regret to jolt 
Jeremy’s sensibilities. He regarded 
the girl with renewed interest, and 
she frankly met his eyes. 

“Dorcas!” moaned Mrs. Donald- 
son, when the innuendoes of the 
comment had insinuated their way 
through her preoccupation with the 
postponement of her return to Eng- 
land and the establishment of a dis- 
creetly comfortable life on a widow’s 


pension. “Dercas!” 
“Oh, mother, be © still!” Dorcas 
snapped. “For all his fine speech, 


he’s a pirate, in principle if not in 
deed.” 


EREMY was accus<- 
tomed to flat ac- 
ceptance of uis word. The obdur- 


acy of the girl almost tempted him 
to remark that his ancestors includ- 
ed an array of barons and baronets 
who gave him more quarterings on 
his arms than the late colonel had 
commanded corporals, but he re- 
tained sufficient British blood to be 
reticent about his breeding. “Please 
explain your opinion,” he said 


“Why did your mate seize the 
Swiftsure’s treasure?” Dorcas asked 
with the semblance of reasonability 
whereby women confound males. 

Jeremy laughed at such naivete, 
“Lieutenant Gardner is aware that 
money is legitimate prize.” 

“Certainly,” Dorcas agreed dee 
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murely. . “Aren’t women legitimate 
booty, too?” 

With a triumph of self-discipline, 
Jeremy controlled his temper and 
made a leg to Mrs. Donaldson. ‘By 
your leave, madam,” he muttered, 
and stiffly left the cabin. 

The lump on his head began to 
throb again. 

Although locked in a cabin, the 
women dominated the ship. With 
a flash of her dagger, Dorcas re- 
stricted the right of access to Jeremy, 
Gardner and the boy who morosely 
brought them their meals and ten- 
ed their wants. 


A® the captain 
had few legiti- 
mate reasons for disturbing their 
involuntary guests, and the remain- 
der of the men aboard might have 
had illegitimate intentions, the 
Jadies were largely left to their 
own entertainment. They demand- 
ed nothing, were silent, and there- 
fore, stimulated conversation 
throughout Resolution. 


Quarterdeck watches were carried 
out with meticulous injunctions 
against running or shouting. The 
ship was managed in the quiet al- 
ways demanded by regulations and 
rarely obeyed in practice. It was 
the spontaneously unanimous desire 
of the crew to refrain from distress- 
ing the ladies, by which, of course, 
they meant the fair Dorcas. 
Resolution herself remained aloof 
from the conspiracy, grinding her 
timbers and creaking her masts and 
groaning her slings in contrarily 
ferninine jealousy. 

Jeremy observed the phenomenon 
with suspicion; Gardner was amused. 
Resolution had orders to cruise north 
of the Windward Passage, intercept- 
ing those vessels which left the 
Indies by way of the strait between 
Cape Maysi of Cuba and St. Nicho- 
las Mole of Hispaniola. Jeremy was 
far from sure that his ship was still 
a man-o’-war. 

“T don’t like it,’ he remarked to 
Gardner, one noon when the latter 
was working out a sun sight. 

“What?” Gardner murmured dis- 
interestedly, flashing through the 
mathematics which, ever confound 
the aristocrat. 

‘“Jsrael has the voice of a cannon. 
Now he’s using a messenger, if you 
glease, to carry out his orders.” 

“So tsrael has read the Articles,” 
Gardner mumbled pleasantly. 
‘“What’s wrong about that?” 

Jeremy gazed down at the chart 
of the waters north of the Wind- 
ward Passage. “This isn’t » trans- 
port,” he said. “They must adjust 
themselves to our needs, not we to 
theirs.” 

“Still bothered by that rap on the 
noggin, Jerry?” Gardner asked soli- 
citously. 

“Finish that sight!’ Jeremy growl- 
ed. “Evidently you find conditions 
acceptable.” 

Frowning thoughtfully at the lati- 
tude his calculations had given 
Resolution, Gardner put down his 
pen and turned toward his captain. 

“Mademoiselle Dorcas is a hand- 
some bit of baggage,” he said quiet- 
ly. “J find nothing extraordinary 
in the desire of all hands to please 
her. If I met her ashore, I wouldn't 


poge Forty 


Only ‘ 


be so damned backward myself. As 
it is, I defer to your seniority.” 

“Don’t,” Jeremy said caustically. 
“I’m fighting a war.” 

“Why carry patriotism that far?” 

“Do you want me to convince her 
I’m a pirate?” 

Gardner swore softly. “What 
difference does it make if she does 
think so? If her mind is set that 
way, the explosion of the magazines 
wouldn’t change it. Seize the main 
chance, man. The devil with her 
nationality, you’re more’ British 
than she is, anyway.” 

“Mr. Gardner,” Jeremy said slow- 
ly, ‘don’t attempt to establish social 
relations.” 

“That’s rather selfish,’ Gardner 
grinned. “Just because you can’t 
get »? 

“Don’t flash your charm on her,” 
Jeremy interrupted. “Ill have your 
hide.”’ 

Serious all at ence, Gardner look- 
ed down at him. ‘Don’t ever try 
taking my scalp, Captain,’ he ad- 
vised quietly. 

For a moment, Jeremy stared bel- 
ligerently back. “You’ve been warn- 
ed,” he said decisively. ‘No social 
relations.” He then left the state- 
room to go topside. Such casual! 
immorality cbliged him to recast his 
opinion of Gardner, and he wanted 
the hot, strong winds about his head. 
Smiling tightly, Gardner returned to 
his deskwork. 

Resolution was on the station to 
which she had been assigned for 
three weeks, and could anticipate 
profitable activity. The majority 
of British trade gathered at Jamaica 
to take protection from such vessels 
of the Jamaica establishment as 
might be en route to England. 
Jeremy had strict orders to refrain 
from attacking convoyed ships, for 
South Carolina could not afford fhe 
loss of a cruiser, but some reckless 
skippers preferred to run the risks 
of Yankee privateers and French 
corvettes and sailed independently. 
These were his prey. 


Lieutenant Rakes was reaching 
easily for the windward side of the 
Passage route, to enable Resolution 
to sail free towards any stranger 
who made an appearance. Jeremy 
peered through a glass at the loom- 
ing mountains of Hispaniola, thought 
contentedly of the nearness of the 
strong, friendly harbor of Cap Fran- 
cais in event of a disaster, and then 
strolled about the deck carefully 
inspecting his battery. 


ESTING under 

the open sky on 
Resolution’s flush deck, the cannons 
were Jeremy’s ultimate reason for 
being at sea. Bred in the British 
tradition, the Colonies were deter- 
mined to carry the war to their 
enemies so long as their ships could 
leave ports. 

Even a decade could not suffice to 
permit the Continental Congress to 
match the equipment of England. 
developed since the days of the 
Stuart Kings. Fleet actions had to 
be left to French Allies, whose mag- 
nificent ships-of-the-line actualised 
an expenditure of money and manu- 
factures and materials that the col- 
onies would be unable to duplicate 
for three generations. 





The great ships could determine 
the course of the war by a sharp 
day’s work, but there was no guar- 
antee they would come to grips. 

Thus, from the first weeks of in- 
surrection, while shrewd American 
diplomats strove to enlist the aid of 
any European Power in their cause, 
gallant little vessels struck at Brit- 
ish merchantmen, the corpuscles in 
the blood of British life. They sailed 
under the flag of the Congress, or 
of a State, and fought as men-of- 
war, or they sailed with letters-of- 
marque and made a thrifty business 
of privateering. 

No matter how an American went 
to sea, the aggregate effort of the 
little ships sent insurance rates spir- 
alling at Lloyd’s. Jeremy looked 
upon commerce-raiding as the true 
civil war. The English Army was 
small in numbers and prestige, and 
the skirmishes of lobsterbacks and 
rebels went against the Americans 
largely because of inferior equip-~ 
ment. In ships, the small ships, 
matters were equal, and seaman- 
ship was paramount. The skill of 
commanders and the will to conquer 
determined the outcome of engage- 
ments. 


Jeremy knew he was little better 
than average in his mastery of sea- 
manship. He had learned more by 
observation than direct experience. 
Thanks to an uncle in Charleston 
who had tarnished the family name 
by entering trade and acquiring 2 
modest fleet of brigs and schooners, 
Jeremy had found no obstacles in 
the way of making pleasant voyages 
to the Indies as a passenger during 
the youthful years when he needed 
an outlet for his lust for adventure. 


ROM this, it had 
been easy for 
him to decide to be a ship’s officer 
while waiting for his father to sad- 
dle him with the family estate, After 
a few voyages, his uncle gave him 
command of a schooner. So, be- 
tween infrequent trips to the West 
Indies and leisure at home, Jeremy 
had marked time until Sam Adams 
and a handful of patriots cut away. 
the web holding the pattern of his 
life together. 

Nearly four years ago, on a sunny 
autumn day, Jeremy had applied to 
the State of South Carolina for a 
commission. Asa lieutenant, he had 
gone through the lean years before 
the French alliance, and few be- 
grudged him the dignity of his own 
command when seniority conferred 
it upon him. He had learned his 
profession, in the opinion of the gen- 
tlemen who marshalled the resources 
that South Carolina officially put 
into fhe struggle for liberty. 


Only the few like Gardner thought 
that there were more competent 
men, and this was galling to Jeremy’s 
spirit, especially when his honesty 
compelled him to admit that he had 
picked up a good deal of information 
from watching Gardner handle the 
ship. The admission was bitter, 
for the self-assured Gardner was not 
above gratuitously explaining some 
particular operation which he was 
certain was strange to his captain. 
At these times, Gardner looked at 
him as though demanding proof of 
Jeremy's right to command. 
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Jeremy had not taken too long 


to decide that he would prove 
his right to command before 
the end of the cruise. Though no 


words were spoken, Gardner under- 


stood, and stood by, with that eternal 


grin which Jeremy had begun to des- 
pise. 

Walking slowly along the row of 
blackened cannon, Jeremy stopped 
at one which had a rusted vent, sent 
for the gun-captain, and forthwith 
fined the man a month’s pay. 
rusted vent could prevent firing, and 
Resolution needed every pound of 
metal that could be flung from her 
broadside. 


“A second offence and you go in 
irons. Is that clear?” he said harsh- 
ly, his strong features fiercely wrath- 
ful. 

“Ves, sir,’ the gunner replied un- 
comfortably. 

“Rouse out Mr. Israel,’ Jeremy 
directed, and went to the next piece. 
There he was annoyed by the shot 
which, due to the air and the oc- 
casional sweep of salt ‘ater across 
the deck, had become slightly cor- 
roded. He waited until his gunnery 
officer made an appearance. 


“Took at those racks,” he com- 
manded. “They are casting cannon- 
balls imperfectly enough these days 
without making ’em_ deteriorate. 
Clean ’em. Clean ’em all!” 


Israel was a forthright youngster 
whose physique made the members 
of his division loyally wager that he 
could take Ee captain in a fair fight. 
He was not totally unaware of this 


sentiment, and on occasion let it in- 
fluence him. 

“Certainly they are rusty, sir,’ he 
answered boldly. “You wouldn't 
permit me to paint ’em.” 

“T gave you an order, Mr. Israel, 
not an argument. If you will be so 
kind as to accompany me, we will 
doubtless discover more unfitness for 
baitle.” 

“Yes, sir,” Israel said, tightening 
his lips. 

Jeremy’s searching eye only dis- 
covered a tuft in the breeching of 
another gun, but this sufficed to push 
him into a sulphurous, quiet lecture 
on the requirements of a good gun- 
nery officer. He did so in the bows, 
out of range of curious ears, and 
Israel] made no attempt to justify 
himself, accepting the criticism with 
Christian patience. At the end, Israel 
could look forward to the ruin of 
his future off-duty pleasures. 


ATISFIED that he 
had impressed 
his gunnery officer and crew with 
the need to be more thorough, Jer- 
emy went aft to the helm, and ob- 
literated the complacency of Mr. 
Rakes. The yards were trimmed a 
fraction less than the angle needed 
to make the sail draw full efficiency, 
someone had sloppily coiled a brace 
on a spike, the helmsman used too 
much rudder. Mr. Rakes was left 
to wonder if he had been taught the 
first thing about going to sea, and 
wes too stunned to defend himself. 
Having shaken up the watch, Jer- 
emy repaired below to the wardroom 
for a draught of wine. In his ab- 


sence, the men who had witnessed 
the exhibition shook their heads over 
him. Ordinarily, he had been an 
amiable gentleman, war-hardened to 
a disregard of the trivialities where- 
by peacetime ships were kept out of 
mischief. 


He had been primarily concerned 
with carrying out Resolution’s func-. 
tion of harassing British commerce, 
and discipline had taken care of it- 
self, after his actions had proved his 
capabilities. With the masculine re- 
luctance to reject a matured judg-= 
ment, the crew attributed his out- 
burst of irascibility to a rebuff from 
the girl in the cabin. 


To a certain extent, their simple 
conclusion was valid. In Jeremy’s 
scheme of things, women had a clear- 
ly established status in life. They 
were wives or mothers. At suitable 
times men made them the first, and 
then Nature, according to a random 
bounty, saw to the second. At all 
times, they were modest, tender and 
lovable. Dorcas could only claim 
the latter quality, and this, even in 
a disproportionate amount, did not 
offset her lack of.the idenly vir- 
tues. Jeremy had at times almost 
brought up the matter with the 
sophisticated Gardner. 


As a matter of fact, the temptation 
to speak to his first lieutenant had 
become so impelling that he had been 
obliged to evict Gardner from the 
stateroom, and put Israel in with 
Rakes, on the pretence that a cap- 
tain’s solitude was a military neces- 
sity. Gardner, of course, went with 
a leer on his cynical face which in- 
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dicated 
reasons for the move, and thereby 
gave Jeremy a twinge of conscience. 

In truth, Jeremy was_ troubled. 
Nearing his thirties, insulated by the 
time-killing habits -which had seen 
him safely into physical maturity, 
Doreas had kindled in him appetites 


he had never before urgently wanted - 


to feed. He did not know how to 
proceed, and was reluctant to admit 
it to Gardner, to whom the news 
would not have been surprising. 


E stretched out on 

his bed, closed 
his eyes and. instantly saw Dorcas, 
not as she had aimed the pistol at 
his head, but as she had stood before 
the windows and sat in the chair of 
the cabin. He did not struggle to 
expel the vision, endeavoring to com- 
plete in his memory the details of her 
face, and hearing the husky voice 
with which she spoke. 

When she was fixed in his mind, 
he transferred her with ease to the 
South Carolina countryside, and put 
her boldly on a horse which she sat 
like a gentlewoman and controlled 
with a firm, strong hand. He took 
her hunting with him, and she strode 
along in the garb of a man, and en- 
joyed the crisp air and did not mind 
when the game did not rise because 
the country was beautiful and she 
was with him. | 

She sat at his table and charmed 
their guests, shepherding the ladies 
into a drawing-room for the patter 
about personalities and children 
which befitted the conversation of 
the gentle sex. She would smile her 
sardonic smile, but the women would 
smile back uncertainly, wondering 
what foolishness had produced the 
merriment. They could later say 
whatever they wished, and it would 
not matter, because all the men who 
carne to the Hall would defend her 
against detraction and insinuation. 

He swore, sat up, swung his feet 
to the deck, put on his boots, and 
went to the door of his stateroom. 
Perhaps another look at her would 
clarify his mind. More through in- 
stinct than reason, he entered the 
companionway and started aft. 

The sentry snapped to attention. 
Jeremy said, “Everything in order?” 
but before the marine could answer, 
a messenger darted through the quar- 
terdeck hatch, thudded down the 
ladder, and shouted: “Captain! A 
sail!” . 

Jeremy swung around, back into 
his character as a commanding of- 
ficer of an under-sized sloop-of-war. 
“Where away?” he asked. 

“Starboard beam, sir,’ the young- 
ster replied. There was a trace of 
malicious gratification on his face as 
Jeremy pushed him aside and ran 
for the ladder, without pausing to 
‘don hat or sword. 

He burst on to the sun-splashed 
quarterdeck. Gardner had preceded 
him and was busily shaking out sail, 
while Resolution came about. Tak- 
ing a quartermaster’s glass, Jeremy 
did not interfere with the manoeuvre 
which would bring their sixteen guns 
towards the stranger. He peered af 
the southern horizon a few points to 
the west of Hispaniola’s mountains, 
where a three-masted shiz was beat- 
ing up through the Passage. 
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that he understood the 


The boatswain breathlessly ran on 
to the quarterdeck, his face florid 
with sweat and excitement, and 
anxious for the command that would 
set him and his mates piping al) 
hands to quarters. Lowering his 
glass, Jeremy nodded. 

Instantly, the boatswain shrilled a 
call to battic stutions and the sleepy 
Resolution abruptly came to Ife. 
Hatches spewed men who raced to 
guns, cast off lashings, levelled pieces 
and raised ports. At a quiet word 
from the quarterdeck; crews ran out 
their guns. The ship was ready be- 
fore Jeremy’s fifty-dollar watch could 
tick three minutes. . 

He looked approvingly at the half- 
naked gun-crews. “Well done, Mr. 
Israel,” he said to his gunnery of- 
ficer. “Take your station, sir.” 

Overlooking the earlier criticism in 
the few words of praise, Israel went 
into the bows, Rakes stood by the 
mainmast, and Gardner commanded 
the quarterdeck. If nothing else, 
Resolution’s smallness gave the great 
majority of her complement an op- 
portunity to see what happened un- 
der the sun. For himself, Jeremy 
was pleased that he did not have to 


deal with a zgundeck below, which 


would have required troublesome 
clearing of partitions before battle. 

Satisfied that Resolution was pre- 
pared, Jeremy devoted his mind to 
Jess urgent matters. Beckoning to 
the messenger, he instructed the lad 


‘to take the ladies personally into the 


hold with the prisoners and to re- 
main with them until they should 
be sent for. Disgruntled by the as- 
signment which would have been 
welcomed by almost anyone in the 
crew, the youngster  dispiritedly 
went below. . 


ARDNER laughed 
and stopped to 
take a bearing on the chase, while 
Jeremy surveyed the weather. The 
wind blew hot and steady from the 
east and there were no signs that it 
might change before sunset. Resolu- 
tion had some five hours i% which 
to close, and the stranger was. help- 
less to avoid challenge, as she bore 
down on him. 

Conscious of Gardner’s appraising 
eyes, Jeremy used his glass in an 
admirable attempt to discover the 
stranger’s armament. The distance 
was too great, however, and the 
chase was still hull down. Without 
insulting the critical Gardner by giv- 
ing an umnmnecessary order, Jeremy 
left the quarterdeck and made the 
rounds of his gun-crews. Most were 
veterans, and could endure the hour’s 
strain that separated them from ac- 
tion, but a few had just come into 
Resolution and needed the encour- 
agement which Jeremy gave by judi- 
cious praise. 


Although he had only eight 
muzzles to a broadside, he de- 
liberately took his time. He was 


more apprehensive than the green- 
est lafidsman groaning under the 
strain of passing ammunition. This 
was the first combat he had ever ex- 
perienced as a captain, and he wanted 
to do a fast, clean, workmanlike job. 

Absently, he glayced occasionally 


at the stranger to make certain that 


she was not one of the frigates out 
of Jamaica who haphazardly block- 


aded the Passage. Besides, her bat- 
tery would in some measure deter- 
mine his tactics. He thirsted for this 
information, yet refrained from seek- 
ing the aid of Gardner’s sharper eye. 
Regardless of her strength, so Jong 
as she was not a British cruiser, he 
was committed to attack, and know- 
ing the odds an hour in advance 
would not really make him any more 
comfortable. 

Thus, he was near the bow on his 
way aft when he observed that the 
gun-crews were not expending their 
curiosity upon the Briton. He fol- 
lowed their eyes to the quarterdeck 
and saw Dorcas, calmly talking to 
Gardner, who showed great pleasure 
in maintaining his part of the con- 
versation. Without another word to 
Israel, Jeremy stalked aft as rapidly 
as his dignity and the pitching ship 
would allow. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” he 
demanded of Gardner. “I gave or- 
ders the ladies were to be taken be- 
low.” 

“Mother is in your foul bilges 
screaming at Captain Clerk,’ Dorcas 
answered for the first lieutenant. 
“Won't that satisfy your require- 
ments?” The wind used her hair as 
a hundred men would have liked 
to have done. She was poised and 
insulting. 

“You will kindly join her,’ Jer- 
emy said crisply, mastering the ef- 
fect she produced upon him. “This 
quarterdeck may soon be too hot for 
gentleness.” 

“I have no desire to talk to Cap- 
tain Clerk,” she replied impudently. 
“Your mate is far more stimulating.” 

“No doubt.” Jeremy grunted, flash- 
ing a wrathful look at his casual as- 
sistant. “I do not send you below 
merely to converse, Madam.” 

“I’m not going,” she said stoutly. 
“When you are stink, T want to be 
able to swim to the victor.” 

‘Jeremy glared at Gardner. Gard- 
ner shrugged indifferently. The sight 
of a battle at sea might have a salu- 
tatory influence upon the wilful lass. 
Poses and pretensions have a habit 
of vanishing when metal whistles 
through the air. and a bulwark of- 
fers no protection, but instead he- 
comes a potential source of deadly 
splinters. 

“T remonstrated with her. Cap- 
tain,” Gardner said drily. “She re- 
fuses to go.” 


AVING doggedly 

refused to be in-. 
timidated by the tiny Resolution, the 
Briton was less than two miles dis- 
tant. Jeremv did not have time to 
take her forcibly below bv himself, 
nor did he want to gamble on the 
hotness of her temper. Dorcas was 
capable of using her knife. and he 
could not risk it. He toyed with the 
idea of ordering Gardner to take her 
below, and promptly dismissed the 
thought. In the dark byways lead- 
ing to the hold Gardner and Dor- 
eas might have kindled a mutual 
flame. 

“As you wish,” he said, with the 
enthusiasm of a boy returning to 
school after summer vacation. “Your 
mother will doubtless understand 
should any harm come to you.” 

“She wouldn’t weep too long,” Dor- 
cas. agreed matter-of-factly. “Pray 
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do not let me impede you, gentle- 
men.” A model of composure, she 
perched herself on a small arms chest. 

Jeremy turned away and used a 
glass on the stranger. Dorcas could 
afford to be impertinent. The 
stranger was half again as big as 
Resolution and carried a dozen guns 
to a side. Jeremy put down his glass. 
The Briton was taking in sail, clearly 
intending to fight, rather than at- 
tempting to run away. The gesture 
was disconcerting, and not at alli to 
be expected of the usual merchant- 
man. 

“Privateer?” he said aloud. 

Gardner caught the remark, folded 
his arms across his chest and looked 
thoughtful. “Well,” he remarked, 
“TI wouldn’t board until he had been 
cut down to our size.” 


HARPLY, Jeremy 

looked at the 

source of the unsolicited advice. A 

boarding affray could too easily get 

out of hand, and he did not care to 

enter into one, even if Gardner in- 

dicated that it was the proper thing 

to do. “Take in sail,” he said curtly. 
“Match his.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” Gardiner respond- 
ed, and raised his trumpet. 

Unconcerned, comfortable with her 
back to a bulwark, Dorcas smiled 
maddeningly when Jeremy glanced 
her way, drawn by the magnetism of 
her confident charm. He wished then 
he had swept her off her feet and 
carried her below as she gave him a 
lock of warm challenge that sent 
him back to the enemy. 

Sure of her physical and moral 
superiority, the big Briton fired a 
challenging gun before the ships had 
closed within a mile, and lowered 
and re-hoisted her colors to empha- 
sise her nationality. In reply, Jeremy 
directed Israel to fire a gun on the 
bow, and broke the Grand Union flag 
from Resolution’s main truck. The 
banner of South Carolina might not 
have been recognised by an English 
merchantman, but the impudent 
Grand Union was only too well 
known by the patrons of Lioyds’ in- 
surance agents. 

Carrying just enough sail to bring 
Resolution into range, Jeremy kept 
his men from releasing their battle 
anxieties. He tried to appear cool 
as he endeavored to get an estimate 
of the Briton’s crew, but few heads 
showed above the bulwarks. He 
was unable to admit his nervousness, 
especially with Dorcas on his quar- 
terdeck. He was not afraid of an 
enemy privateer, and had the cour- 
age to attack a ship-of-the-line 
should his superiors deem it wise 
for him to do so, yet he had the vital 
duty of preserving his ship and could 
not afford rashness. 

Covertly, he glanced again at Dor- 
cas to see if she had been ruffled by 
the exchange of courtesies. She 
showed excitement only in the 
sparkle of her blue eyes. He told 
himself angrily that women did not 
have a place in war, particularly at 
sea, where fresh blood showed scar- 
let on the whiteness of scrubbed 
decks. 

“For the last time,” he said with 
the asperity of a mother correcting 
her children at the end of a long 
day, “for your own sake, go helow.” 
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Gently, she shook her head. “TI 
am impatient for you to come within 
hail of your fate, Mister Pirate.” 

Silenced, Jeremy thrust her into a 
pocket of his mind, and returned his 
attention to the Briton, who was im- 
perturbably ploughing along on a 
steady course. The agreeability with 
which the ship disdained evasive 
tactics was both puzzling and wor- 
risome. Jeremy knew that some 
captains preferred to build close 
quarters on their weatherdecks and 
permit themselves to be boarded, 
annihilating enemy crews from the 
security of barricades. Jeremy did 
not propose to be lured to destruc- 
tion. 

“He doesn’t have boarding nets 
up,” Gardner remarked cheerfully. 
“Perhaps we have a sloop-of-war in 
disguise.” 

It was not difficult for Gardner 
to banter; he was not responsible for 
Resolution. Jeremy did not have 
the stomach for levity. Fortunately, 
the Briton took the initiative. A few 
hundred yards under a mile, the 
stranger loosed a staggering broad- 
side from the twelve guns of his bat- 
tery. The cold barrels threw the 
shot short of Resolution. 

“She isn’t a sloop-of-war,” Jeremy 
observed quietly, and lost a degree 
or two of his tension. 

Gardner nodded agreement. British 
naval captains prided themselves 
upon saving broadsides for point- 
blank range. Their quarry did not 
sail under commission from _ the 
Admiralty. 

“I would like to examine her 
papers,” said Jeremy, attempting to 
be jocular in order to persuade Gard- 
ner that he was entirely calm. 
sail.” 

With a spread of canvas drawing 
well, Jeremy put down his helm and 
increased the range rate to more than 
five knots, which would bring Reso- 
lution within pistol shot in slightly 
more than a quarter of an hour. 


His judgment was further con- 
firmed by the Briton’s feeble show of 
gunnery. A sloop-of-war could easily 
have delivered a half-dozen salvos 
as he bore down on her, but only 
three or four guns attempted to hit 
him, and these in a spasmodic fashion. 


N such circum- 

stances Resolution 
arrived at two hundred yards and 
sustained only one hit. Jeremy 
backed his main, shortened sail, and 
let his larboard gunners have a 
chance at the Briton who slowly filled 
their ports when Resolution’s bows 
again swung north. The shock of 
great guns shattered the suspenseful 
quiet. Jeremy felt a twinge of ecstasy 
as he saw the results when the smoke 
had blown over the Briton. Several 
shots had ruthlessly punched holes 
into the stranger’s side and flame 
crackled on the open deck. 

Israel’s gunners followed up their 
advantage, pumped two more broad- 
sides into the hull and upper works, 
silenced opposition, and brought 
down the haughty Cross of St. George 
and Andrew. 

Jeremy was startled by the abrupt- 
ness with which the encounter ended, 
and suspiciously refused to come 
aboard when the Briton obediently 
Hove to. Backing sail, he killed Reso- 


“Set. 


lution’s way and turned to talk to 
Gardner, and found Dorcas incredu- 
lously staring at the surrendered 
vessel while men frantically rushed 
about to extinguish the fiames on her 
deck. 

With satisfaction spiced by malice 
Jeremy said: “Think you it’s a trap? 
He quit rather soon for a Briton.” 

“Stab me!” Gardner said softly. 
“I’m amazed. I don’t know what to 
think, Captain.” i 

“Well,” Jeremy remarked, smiling 
at Dorcas, “perhaps he hoped to scare 
us away by his resolution and the 
first broadside. Suppose you take a 
boat and find out?” 

“Aye, aye, sir,’ Gardner said, and 
called for his crew. 

Thus, Jeremy was left alone with 
Dorcas, who had lost more than trifle 
of her composure. 

A short distance away, the mer- 
chantman looked large enough to 
stow Resolution tidily in her hold, 
yet for all her size she had made a 
poor opponent. The dignity of the 
British nation had not been gloriously 
sustained. 


While Gardner’s boat was being 
hoisted out, Dorcas studied the ru.ned 
merchantman. Her face was white, 
drawn with expectancy, as though 
she hoped for a miracle to redress the 
disaster. Slowly, she looked about the 
horizon. Only the distant, massive 
mountain peaks of Hispaniola met her 
searching eyes. 


EREMY could not 

yet use a woman 

with ungentlemanly harshness. ‘The 

day’s work is done, Miss Donaldson,” 

he said almost comfortingly. “Hadn’t 

you best go below to reassure your 
mother?” 

He was astounded when she rose 
to her feet without a word or move- 
ment of defiance. Fe was moody and 
not jubilant when Gardner languidly 
reported that the:r prize was four 
hundred tons, twenty-six men and a 
erestfallen captain. She was loaded 
with sugar that the citizens of the 
revolting ¢olonies could use in their 
fight for freedom. 


Aware of the odds which the Briton 
had faced, Gardner was no longer 
impressed by the victory. Once the 
Briton’s bluff had been called the 
outcome was inevitable. 

“Have Rakes sail her to Charleston 
with our prisoners,” Jeremy said 
crisply, seeing by Gardner’s expres- 
sion that he had still to prove hime 
self. 

“Send the gold, too.” 

“And the ladies?” Gardner asked 
significantly. 


“Not the ladies,” Jeremy unheési- 
tantly replied. “When relieved, we'll 
put into Cap Francais and see if 
there isn’t some way to get them over 
to Jamaica.” 

“Yes, sir,” Gardner said blandly. 

Jeremy wished that his first lheu- 
tenant would learn to control his 
suggestive leers. 

Although, like other hopeful com- 
merce-raiders of the time Resolutio 
carried a handful of gentlemen quali- 
fied as prize-masters, whose sole duty 
was to conduct captures to an 
American port, Jeremy had not 
thoughtlessly sent a lieutenant with 
the full-rigged Bristol Maid. His 
decision had been partly spontaneous, 
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partly premeditated, and partly in- 
stinctive. 

The prize-masters had their own 
snug quarters and did nothing to help 
with the ship’s ordinary routine. Em- 
ployed by the State, they gamed, 
slept, ate and enjoyed themselves 
until called upon to exercise their 
office. 

In an emergency, a captain could 
use them to stand watches. Unlike 
most ships-of-war, the small Resolu- 
tion only carried three lieutenants, so 
that Gardner, although first, had to 
take his share of watches. Thus 
Jeremy could have pressed a prize- 
master into service. 

This he did not do, because, by 
substituting himself for Rakes, he 
had the responsibility of eight hours 
on deck, legitimately escaping from 
erowded conditions below. 

Although most of the crew put him 
a notch higher in their esteem for his 
unselfishness in sharing the burden 
of deck-watches with Gardner and 
Israel, some remarked that the cap- 
tain became more and more like his 
former cheerful self, instead of pro- 
gressively degenerating under the 
strain of four-on-and-eight-off. 

Among these few was Gardner, and 
Gardner realised that the hours on 
watch: left little room in Jeremy’s 
mind for thoughts of Dorcas. When 
he did hit the sack he was able to 
uncoil the springs of his alertness 
and almost at once to drop into a 
heavy sleep. Gardner was more acute 
than the captain, who quickly forgot 
that he had deliberately affronted the 
prize-masters by his decision. They 
could do him harm, for they owed 
their positions to influence of one 
sort or another. 

Jeremy was unworried. For him, 
in writing his despatch, it was suffi- 
cient to have pointed out to the Com- 
missioners that the Grenada gold had 
to be borne to Charleston by an officer 
of the South Carolina Navy. Not that 
prize-masters were untrustworthy, 
but because the Swiftsure’s letter= 
cases were full of matter considered 
fo be of a_ confidential, military 
nature, and prize-masters, were, after 
all, civilians. 

He knew his argument was speci- 
ous, and did not care. His body grew 
weary and denied much activity to 
his brain and the return to prosaic 
duties made him more charitable 
towards his prisoners, When Gard- 
ner suggested that they be permitted 
the liberty of the deck to escape the 
heat of the cabin under the July sun 
he quickly assented. 


HEN it was brought 
to his attention 
that salt pork might be less than 
appetising to women he gave his 
Negro servant free run of the hen- 
coop, so that the ladies could refresh 
their palates. He permitted the ship’s 
carpenter to rig a clothes line outside 
the stern windows, in order that they 
might have clean linen without ex- 
posing thet private garments to 
public gaze. 

With his outward adjustment to 
the phenomenon of having women 
aboard, most of the crew became con- 
tent with their lot. It was clear to 
all hands that the captain had no in- 
tention of usurping a pleasure to him- 
self which no one else could hope 
for. Deprived of a fruitful source of 
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discontent, the seamen returned to 
complaints about food, berthing and 
responsibilities. which are together 
the mark of a happy ship. A few of 
the older hands superstitiously mur- 
mured about the bad luck that 
females reputedly carry in their train, 
but these were overborne by those 
who enjoyed the sight of Dorcas 
strolling about the weatherdeck. 

From the moment she had seen the 
Bristol Maid lower her colors Dorcas 
had changed. She lost none of her 
proud bearing, but no longer did she 
contemptuously hold her head high 
and ignore the admiration which all 
hands were willing to shower upon 
her. While taking the air, she often 
spent the morning or afternoon talk- 
ing to any member of the comple- 
ment, officer or enlisted man, who 
had the time to spare and the invita- 
tion to tarry. 

Jeremy did not break into this 
quickly established custom for, al- 
though ship’s work sometimes suffer- 
ed a little, morale soared high to com- 
pensate. Despite his forbearance, 
Dorcas did not admit him to the circle 
of friends she made and, if anything, 
showed delight in speaking familiarly 
with Gardner when Jeremy was in a 
position to notice. 

In this manner Jeremy’s newly- 
won peace of mind was subtly un- 
settled, and he began to sleep less 
comfortably. 

Fiercely, he dedicated himself the 
more to his duty, and by the end of 
the first week of patrolling Resolution 
had spoken a score of Yankees or 
French merchantmen and had taken 
a total of three Britons. 


HILE not the 

richest bag for a 
week’s cruising, three prizes repre- 
sented considerable success. Upon 
signing the log closing the month of 
July Jeremy was rendered sufficiently 
mellow to be receptive to Gardner’s 
suggestion that the ladies be invited 
to join the officers at Sunday evening 
mess. ; 

“Certainly,” Jeremy agreed, glanc- 
ing at the log. ‘‘An excellent idea. 
They must be wearied of each other’s 
company.” 

“Twill be a precaution as well as 
a kindness,” Gardner remarked. 
“Otherwise only one might leave this 
ship alive.” 

“And just what does that mean?” 
Jeremy demanded. 

Gardner chose to be non-commit- 
tal. “I cannot imagine what they 
manage to do with themselves in the 
evenings,” he replied. ‘If they play 
ecards the old lady would be bound 
to cheat, and we know the gal has a 
hot temper.” 

Jeremy frowned. He had not given 
too much thought to thé manner in 
which the ladies amused themselves. 
Perhaps he had been wantonly un- 
kind. Perhaps he ought to give them 
the run of the wardroom. —. 

“Oh, no,” Gardner objected quickly. 
“Onee a week will break the mono- 
tony for thei. Oftener would break 
us.” 

“TF sce what you mean,” Jeremy 
said, visualising the talkative Mrs. 
Donaldson as a constant dinner part- 
ner. ‘Let it stand.” 

Before the hour could come around 
on Sunday evening, however, Jeremy 
had long regretted his acquiescence. 


} 


He went to bed early on Saturday 
night and instead of falling into an 
exhausted sleep he tossed’ about fit- 
fully, finally so alert he imagined he 
saw the girl slip quietly past his 
door. He even started to get out of 
bed, until reason told him that there 
was a Marine sentry in the corridor 
whom Dorcas could not elude, even to 
see Gardner. 

He was unable to sleep then be- 
cause his mind was fleoded with 
Dorcas, and she would never permit 
him to have the peace of restful 
oblivion. He nearly srmarled when 
a boatswain’s mate respectfully sum- 
moned him for his watch. 


OMEWHAT ashamed, 
and completely 
weary, Jeremy struggled up to the 
quarter-deck and _ relieved Israel. 
Nothing excited the night or the sea, 
and after a few polite words Israel 
went thankfully below to his rest. 
Ordinarily, Jeremy enjoyed the four 
hours of a night watch. Only a few 
men were on deck, and of these the 
majority catnapped with his approval 
by their ready guns. 

Resolution endured a minimum of 
interference with the composition of 
her symphony of working sounds. 
The sky was usually friendly with 
stars and the moon, and the air was 
cool. Under topsails, the ship moved 
slowly, and the men would not have 
to be roused more than once to handle 
lines. 

Early this Sunday morning, how- 
ever, Jeremy had no pleasure in his 
surroundings. He was disgruntled by 
the total loss of his week’s peace. 
Once Dorcas had reasserted herself 
in his imagination she persisted in 
remaining. Jeremy did not blame his 
constant watchfulness of Gardner, 
but rather his own weakness which 
was unable to deny or circumvent her 
attraction. He felt that he could have 
been resolute enough to control his 
thoughts, 

The men on deck were quick to 
sense his mood and did not disturb 
him with trivialities. The boatswain’s 
mate tended to the lookouts, and the 
quartermaster used the peaks of His- 
paniola to plot Resolution’s track. 
The men on the wheel took care to 
remain on course. With a gentle, 
steady wind, Jeremy had nothing to 
do save slowly pace the deck and 
think. He was dimly troubled by the 
solicitude whereby the crew respected 
his perturbation. It was not right 
for a captain to be conspicuously 
upset. 

He envied Gardner’s experience if 
he distrusted the fellow’s morals. The 
big first lieutenant had taken Dorcas 
in stride, and as captain would have 
proved no less nonchalant. Jeremy 
began to believe that Gardner, and 
not himself, was the person who 
knew the proper way to spend time 
ashore. 

He was trying fo picture Gardner 
in the captain’s boots when the cause 
of his uneasy condition startled him. 

Dorcas stood on the quarterdeck. 
“Good morning,” she said pleasantly. 

Her appearance took him back. 
“What the devil are you doing top- 
side?” he snapped. 

She laughed and thereby animated 
the slumbering watch. “Every time 
you talk to me,” she complained 
quietly, “you want me to go below.” 
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Angelically pale in the soft light of 
the moon, she flowed towards him 
until they were face to face. “Why?” 

Jeremy took her arm and silently 
led her aft. His fingers were sensitive 
to the unexpected pljiancy of her flesh; 
she should have been as cold and un- 
vielding as marble. Out of earshot of 
the curious quarterdeck gang he re- 
leased her. “What are you doing on 
deck?” he asked again. Then he was 
stung by the quick suspicion that she 
could easily have been in the passage- 
way earlier in the evening. ‘“‘How 
did you leave the cabin?” 

“Why, sir,” she said mockingly, “I 
walked. Think you I’d permit myself 
to be carried?” 

“When?” he demanded. 

Doreas shrugged lazily. “I do not 
watch the time, Mr. Pirate.” 


He stared at her, drifting away 
from the responsibilities of command 
and the covetous eyes of the watch. 
“Why are you on deck? It is all very 
well during the day, but I do not 
sanction night-prowling.” 

“How pretty,” she murmured and 
leaned slightly towards him. “Per- 
haps I came to see you.” 

Electrified by the impossible possi- 
bility that she responded to the same 
stimulus hammering in his. skull, 
Jeremy raised his hands to touch her. 


Doreas laughed at the gesture and 
leaned back against the rail. “I really 
came to see the sky,” she said matter- 
of-factly. 

Jeremy awkwardly dropped his 
hands and looked intently at her un- 
fathomable face. He salvaged the 
fact that this was the first time that 
he had ever spoken to her with any 
degree of privacy, and carefully tried 
to see if he might lay the ghost of his 
attraction by finding her common- 
place and flamboyant. The dim light 
was as kind to her as it was to him. 
Her features and figure were softened 
to share the beauty of the night. 

Jeremy jettisoned propriety, cau- 
tion and good sense. There was only 
one way to have peace. ‘Do you hate 
me, Dorcas?” he blurted. 

“Could I Tove a rebel?” she re- 
sponded readily, thrusting aside his 
familiar use of her name. 

The riposte wounded him. “Rebel?” 
he flashed bitterly. “What do you 
know of our cause?” 

_ “Rebellion is mutiny,” she counter- 
ed. “How do you like mutiny?” 


EREMY § stared at 

at her, silent. The 

exchange had shifted the conversa- 

tion to a political level, and he had 

intended to speak only of a personal 

relationship. However, if she had 

been adroit in deflecting him, she had 

not by a flat answer brought him up 
short. 

“¥ may as well confess,” he said 
slowly, after a time and due reflec- 
tion, “in different circumstances I 
would be driven to seek your hand 
in marriage.” 

Dorcas rewatded him with an ironic 
laugh. “You have my sympathy, Cap- 
tain. Some men did not have to be 
driven.” 

The poor light prevented her 
from observing the hot flush he felt 
in his cheeks. 

“JT do not have the gift of language,” 
he said. “I did not intend to insult 
you.” 
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“In short,” she said calmly, “you 
think you love me?” 

Her boldness did not make him 
shudder as he would have done in 
June.’ The bluntness with which she 
spoke of love did not surprise him. 
He had few illusions about Doreas 
Donaldson. She was not a girl who 
would perish on the vine. 

“In short,” he agreed, “that’s it.” 

She looked at him = gravely, no 
longer belligerent or bold, and for 
once thoughtful. She did not smile 
and she did not speak. She looked 
at him, and then she walked away. 


ATCHING her ath- 
letic figure slip 
down the after hatch, Jeremy was 
incredulous. He felt as exhilarated 
as he felt cheated. He had never 
intended to speak to her in such 
fashion and was amazed at himself 
for having done so. His declaration 
had been unrehearsed, yet he was not 
sorry he had spoken. If nothing else, 
his conscious mind was thereby re- 
conciled with his less inhibited sub- 
conscious, and he enjoyed a sensa- 
tion of relief. 

And then the devils gleefully assail- 
ed him. What had she offered in 
return for his forthrightness? Noth- 
ing. He knew little more about the 
girl than he had before going on 
watch. 

For the remainder of the time he 
spent on deck, the devils slyly gave 
him another question to chew on: 
how much of the emotion he suf- 
tered was for the real Dorcas and 
how much for the image which had 
come to live with him? The more 
he thought about it, the more ridi- 
culous he considered his blurted ad- 
mission. 

He was thoroughly uneasy when 
Gardner approached towards seven 
bells, and was very irritated by his 
first lieutenant’s unseasonal cheer- 
fulness. Most individuals growled 
upon relieving the midwatch. Jeremy 
almost barked his instructions for 
the day, and started to stomp off to 
his quarters for an hour or two 
before dawn. 


“By the way, Captain,” Gardner" 


stayed him, “Miss Donaldson sent 
to me for permission to come top- 
side. Did she disturb you?” 


Jeremy was brought up short by 
the inrrocent question. Wheeling, 
he looked up into Gardner’s inscrut- 
able face. . This, then, explained 
how she had passed the sentry. Did 
it explain anything else? He longed 


-to ask at what time she had left the 


cabin, but feared the answer. 


“Yes, she did,” he replied care- 
fully. ‘“Let’s not make a habit of 
i 

“Very well, sir,” Gardner replied 
with pseudo-submissiveness. or ii 
see that she doesn’t, bother your 
watch again.” 

“Or your watch, Mr. Gardner!” 
Jeremy growled involuntarily, and 
stomped off, a tired, bewildered man. 

In the wardroom of Resolution 
at dinnertime, Doreas Donaldson 
bloomed for the gentlemen of South 
Carolina, sharing her wit and at- 
tention equally, so none could be 
jealous of his neighbor. All that 
Jeremy discovered was the fact 
that Miss Dorcas could comport her- 
self like a lady when she was so 


inclined, and she did not indicate 
in any manner that the encounter 
of the early watch had made a 
significant impression upon her. 
Jeremy did learn, however, that 
the husband of Dorcas would ac- 
quire a mother-in-law who, after 
several rounds of the bottle, could 
open up a Pandora’s box of Rabelai- 
sian stories, but this did not ine 
fluence him one way or the other. 
* x 


Jeremy soberly looked about the 
littered deck of Resolution and 
grimly waited for a complete re- 
port from his subordinates. To lee- 
ward, Gardner was boarding one of 
the most determined British pri- 
vateers who had ever sailed in the 
West Indies. , 

Jeremy was in no mood for com- 
pliments, even though the British 
captain had earned hearty praise 
from its owners for the stout manner 
in which he had defended his ves- 


sel. The defence had cost Resolu- 
tion a seore of men killed or 
wounded. 


Weakened as Jeremy had been by 
the requirements of sending away 
prize crews, he could now scarcely 
muster forty able-bodied men. With 
nearly half of his patrol to com- 
plete, he had cause for worry. 

When Gardner signalled from the 
prize that she was secured, Jeremy 
gave the deck to Israel, and went 
below to see for himself what dam- 
age had been done to the Resolue 
tion’s hull. He found the carpenter 
and his mates ruefully clustered 
about a gaping hole in the berth 
deck side. Jeremy understood at 
once why the carpenter had been 
tardy in reporting. 

“Sheet lead and plugs won’t take 
care of that,” he said, accepting 
the inevifable. “Stuff in your bed- 
ding. We'll run into Cap Francais.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” the carpenter 
murmured glumly, calculating the 
difficulty of making an adequate 
repair. “We'll have to refit those 
two frames and back ’em with strap 
iron. She’ll be weak at best.” 

“It ean’t be helped,” Jeremy said 
wearily. His carpenter, before the 
war, had been a builder of fine 
furniture, and had a craftsman’s dis- 
taste for jury-rigging. “Get down 
the bedding.” 


Is eyes sadly 

on the hole which 

had destroyed Resolution’s sound- 
ness, the carpenter nodded. One 
of his assistants was idly kicking 
a heavy crowbar about the splinter- 
strewn deck. “Why can’t they use 


solid shot like civilised folk?” he 
complained. 

Jeremy turned away. “Plug up 
that hole!” he snapped. ‘“There’s a 


sea running.” 
The carpenter looked aggrieved... 
“ve sent for the bedding, Cap’n.” 


“All right,” Jeremy replied. ‘Let 
me know when we can manoeuvre.” 
He glanced around the berth deck 
and saw perhaps ten plugs alreaay 
hammered like corks into shotholes. 
[f nothing else, he could be grateful 
that the crowbar hadn’t hit the Re- 
solution near or below the water- 
line. The whole thing was mainly 
his own fault. He had come tog. 
close to the Briton in an eagerness 
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to end the fellow’s resistance and 
gain Gardner’s good opinion. As it 
turned out, he dreaded to hear Gard- 
ner’s quiet comments on the affair. 


He started aft and met the boat- 
swain, who informed him that they 
hadn’t made any water. Jeremy 
thought for a moment about putting 
a sail over the gaping wound, and 
decided that his men had earned 
their right to rest. “Have a few 
hands stand by the pumps,” he or- 
dered. “We might ship some water.” 


‘Having just detailed some of his 
mates to the duty of sewing the 
dead into hammocks, the boatswain 
was sombre. “There were eight 
killed outright, Cap’n. Four more 
will probably go soon.” 


EREMY felt his 
stomach knot. 
Later he would know the names of 
those who had died, and would 
write eulogies to their families. At 
the moment, he was not anxious to 
Giscuss the manner in which death 
had snatched at the members of his 
ship’s complement. Few captains 
can casually shrug off the result of 
battle; most have troubled con- 
sciences, and Jeremy was not an ex- 
ception. He wondered if the boat- 
swain also thought that Resolution 
had come too close to the Briton 
before the fellow had been thorough- 
ly defanged. 
“We'll be going into Cap Fran- 
cais,”’ he said. ‘“They’ll have the 
best medical care available.” 


The boatswain had spent his life 
at sea and had the sailor’s distrust 
for the capacities. of landsmen. 
“They'll be better off aboard, ‘sir,” 
he dourly suggested. “Cap Fran- 
cais is rotten with fever.” 


“We'll soon see,” Jeremy replied. 
“Rig a tarpaulin amidships and leave 
them on deck.” He went through 
the after berth deck door and enter- 
ed the officers’ country. Foot on 
the ladder, he was checked by the 
seund of Dorcas’ voice. 

She stood in the passageway, 
arms akimbo, and imperiously- de- 
manded to know. what: had hap- 
pened. 

Jeremy was far from the amia- 
bility wherein he would submit to 
insolence even from a woman to 
whom he had declared his love. 
“Nothing that concerns you,” he 
growled. “Get in the cabin and 
pack your gear. We are going into 
Cap Francais.” 


“Hurt that badly?” she asked 
solicitously. “It was such a little 
ship, too.” 

“Tt was a good little ship,” he 
said. ‘Pack your gear.” 

' She did not move. “Why don’t 
you resign?” ‘she asked _ slowly. 


“Turn over your vessel to Mr. Gard- 
ner. 
officer.” 

“Your concern for this ship is 
deeply touching!” he flashed, angrily 
sarcastic. 

Dorcas laughed... “IJ am concerned 
for myself,” she said contemptuous- 
ly. “You'll drown us yet.” 

“Good riddance!” Jeremy snarled. 
He did not especially enjoy being 
informed by her that Gardner was 
‘superior to Aim as a commander, 
and he automatically lashed back 
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Resolution got under way. 


I am sure he is a capable . 


with the words that first came to his 
outraged mind. 


Dorcas disdained retort, and after 
an awkward moment of withstand- 
ing her blazing eyes, Jeremy went 
up the ladder. He had been happy 
that she had chosen to go below 
after the first engagement, instead 
of persisting in the whim of seeing 
battles from the quarterdeck: Now 
he realised that rumor spread as 
fast as shot. Somewhere she had 
heard of his error in judgment, and 
had mercilessly stabbed him in the 
vitals of pride. He did not have 
much to hope for, not if she failed 
to even respect him as a captain. 


Topside, he perceived that Israel 
had made progress in clearing the 
deck, and consulted his charts te 
estimate the time it would take to 
bring Resolution to a place of safety. 
If Gardner completed his work 
aboard ‘the prize within the hour, 
he could enter the Paris of the West 
Indies before sunset. Forcing him- 
self to be patient, he looked across 
at the mettlesome Briton. He took 
a few grim grains of satisfaction 
from the condition to which his 
guns had reduced her hull and 
rigging. The Briton’s obstinacy had 
been bloody, and the prize appeared 
to be past salvaging. 


He did not avert his eyes from 
his dead when the boatswain asked 
for approval of the manner in which 
they had been prepared for burial. 
He walked pions the row of bulky 
bundles and directed the boatswain 
to have his detail ready when the 
Then 
he went to see the wounded. 

None of the men lying on the 
deck abaft the mainmast greeted 
him with three cheers of affection. 
In that day of medical ignorance, 
wounds were often as not mortal. 
A man facing death from rotting 
flesh’ is rarely cheerful. Some of 
them, propped against gun-carriages, 
looked enviously and silently down 
the deck towards their mates who 
had been sewn into hammocks. 


Jeremy spoke a few words of 
thanks to each of them, in the guilty 
hush of a girl gossiping in church. 
One or two answered with a vestige 
of the respect they had shown for 
his authority when they had been 
physically capable of enduring 
twelve cuts of fhe cat for disrespect. 
The others ignored him, either tense 
with pain or secure in their badges 
of courage. Jeremy returned to the 
helm. 


“Mr. Gardner is coming, Cap’n,” 
the quartermaster said. . 


RATEFULLY, Jere- 


my looked over 
the side. Gardner was more. than 
halfway back to Resolution. “Stand 


by to take him aboard,” he directed, 
and sent the messenger below to 
find how far the carpenter had pro- 
gressed with mending the hole. 


Gardner wore a long face. “She’s 
a shambles,” he said. ‘All hands 
killed or wounded. She carried a 
privateer’s commission from Ja- 
maica. Id like to try and get her 
into Cap Francais.” 


“That bad, eh?” Jeremy murmur- 
ed thoughtfully, staring at the man 


whom Dorcas apparently considered 
to be his superior. “Why not sink 
her and be done. with it?” 


“Matter of policy,” Gardner sug-~ 
gested, in the bored, patient manner 
of a schoolmaster teaching the multi- 
plication tables. “The French might 
appreciate us more if they see her.” 


Contrite because of the disaster, 
Jeremy managerd to accept the les- 
son without flaring. “How about 
her captain?” he asked. 

“Dead.” 

“Can you make port?” 

Gardner shrugged non-committal- 
ly. “We'll be all right if you remain 
in sight.” 

“Do you know the channel?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then go ahead,” Jeremy assented 
tiredly. Gardner was right, of course. 
The prestige of South Carolina and 
of all the American colonies would 
be enhanced if the French saw what 
a small cruiser had done to a 
British privateer. Thus far in the 
war, the French had fought little 
enough for the Americans. Since he 
could not send the prize to Charles- 
ton, Jeremy guessed that he would 
be forgiven if he presented the wreck 
to the Governor of Cap Francais. 
“Transfer their wounded and God 
be with you.” 

Gardner grinned. “The wounded 
are on their way over now,” he said, 
and went to his boat before Jeremy 
could comment on the high-handed 
assumption of authority. He won- 
dered if Gardner had possibly at 
one time or another discussed his 
competence with Dorcas Donaldson. 
Such disloyalty, he was obliged to 
concede, would not be beyond that 
suave, ruthless sophisticate. 


ESPITE apprehen- 

sion, the trip to 

the French stronghold was easily ac- 
complished. Resolution followed her 
prize at a distance which, while not 
reflecting on Gardner’s judgment, 
neverthelsss would -have enabled 


. Jeremy to come alongside within a 


few minutes. Threading the channel 
past the batteries protecting France’s 
northernmost bastion in the West 
Indies the two ships anchored to 
the buoys assigned them by the har- 
bormaster, who shook a wise old 
head in admiration of men who dared 
to sail. such beaten vessels. 


Jeremy tried to persuade himself 
that he was happy as he looked at 
himself in the stateroom mirror and 
gingerly cut at the soaped bristles 
on his chin. As far as Resolution 
was concerned, everything was going 
well. The carpenter had neatly 
trimmed away the injured frames 
and stakes and promised to have 
the job complete and shipshape with- 
in two days. None of the wounded 
men had died, and the burial of the 
dead had been forgotten in the ex- 
citement of permission to send liberty 
parties ashore. The’ French had 
thankfully accepted the offer .of 
Resolution’s doughty prize. 


Jeremy had these reasons to hbe- 
lieve himself fortunate. On the 
other hand, he had an appointment 
with the senior naval officer on the 
station to discuss the matter of pris- 
oners. He could foresee no obstacle 
in the way of landing the ladies 
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Donaldson. The French were charm- 
ing. They did not make war on 
women, or even, in that century of 
moderation, on the bulk of enemy 
men. Only professionals bearing 
arms were involved in hostilities, and 
Dorcas would be considered irregu- 
larly armed. 

Jeremy slashed himself, for the 
image of Dorcas came between his 
face and its reflection and he knew 
himself for a fatuous fool. If she 
were gone, he could not be happy. 
Even if she despised him, he had 
to have her near. Angrily, he daubed 
at the gash on his chin until the 
flow of blood stopped. He finished 
shaving and put on his shirt. He 
had scarcely pulled it down over 
his head when Dorcas stepped into 
the stateroom. 

Softly swearing, he was brought 
up short by her amused chuckle, and 
whirled to face her. Before he could 
speak, she walked up to him, put 
a hand behind his head, and kissed 
him, pressing herself to him with a 
fervor and strength he had never 
known was possible in a woman. His 
longing was tripped by her lips and 
his arms went about her. 

After a time, she gently pulled 
back her head, and her blue eyes 
had the liquid depths of the sea. 
Jeremy kissed her again, abandoning 
himself to emotion, not asking why 
she was actualising some of his 
dreams. 

Then he felt her hands on his, 
as gently she bade him to release 
her. Reluctantly he complied, 
though passion ridiculed him for an 
idiot. With a finger on his lips, she 
would not let him speak. 


“TIT might not see you alone,” she 
said quietly, “before you put us 
ashore. This is my thanks for your 
gallantry.” She smiled. “You are 
a gentleman and I am not insensible 
to the fact. If I were a lady, our 
association might have ended dif- 
ferently. Goodbye, Mister Pirate.” 

Jeremy would have stopped her, 
but an instinct sounder than his 
brain or body warned him that she 
would never forgive him if he did 
not let her go as she had planned. 


O Jeremy studied- 
ly stared at the 
door until his ears told him that 
Doreas was speaking to the sentry 
outside the cabin. Then, deliber- 
ately, because his mind had suspend- 
ed operation rather than compete 
with tense nerves, he completed 
dressing. A quarter of an hour later 
he was on deck talking to Gardner 
before entering the boat to go over 
to the seventy-four-gun ship-of-the- 
line Zodiaque. 

“I imagine you'll be delighted to 
have the cabin again,’ Gardner re- 
marked. 

For a wild instant, Jeremy thought 
that his first lieutenant had possibly 
observed the scene in the stateroom. 
He flushed before he realised that 
Gardner had been tramping about 
the weatherdeck supervising the un- 
loading of fresh provisions. “Yes,” 
he replied in a voice he hoped was 
cryptically steady. “If it is agree- 
able with Israel. why don’t we have 
a supper for them tonight?” 

“Tt’s agreeable with Israel,” Gard- 
ner said. “I’ve bought the best that 
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this pesthole has to offer.” 

“Oh,” Jeremy murmured, still too 
warmed by his memories to make 
objection to the presumption with 
which his nominal subordinate in- 
variably anticipated him. “You 
might send them a fruit mash now.” 

“T have,’ Gardner said. 

Too blissful to be irritated, Jeremy 
moved to the entryway, Gardner 
walking slowly alongside him. 

“Y’know,” Gardner remarked con- 
versationally, “she’s quite a piece. 
Came into the wardroom this morn- 
ing and kissed me goodbye. Just like 
Helen of Troy.” 

“Really?” Jeremy murmured ab- 
sently, still wrapped in his cloud. 
He was in the boat before he under- 
stood what his first lieutenant had 
said. At once, his cloud dissolved 
and he plunged into the Styx. Dorcas 
had to go. 

He was in Zodiaque’s great cabin 
and chatting with her captain before 
he fully grasped the enormity of the 
fact that he had in sorrow come tao 
discuss a means of removing Dorcas 
Donaldson from his life. With de- 
tached amazement at the ease with 
which a man can throttle his happi- 
ness, he heard himself telling a 
debonair, leanly aristocratic French- 
man about Resolution’s adventures, 
blindly delaying the finality of the 
transfer as long as he decently 
could. 

The Frenchman was interested in 
the ‘account of a successful cruise, 
because he was interested in learn- 
ing anything which might later be 
of use to himself in battle. Besides, 
the stay at Cap Francais was dull 
while one waited for Admiral le 
Comte d’Estaing to cease wandering 
through the Indies to prepare his ex- 
pedition for the relief of the North 
American colonists. 


So the hours passed and the wine 
flowed and the sun was well in the 
west before Jeremy signed some 
papers. By then he did not exactly 
comprehend the Frenchman’s courtly 
innuendoes, and departed for Reso- 
lution in an artificial glow which 
only began to dissipate when he 
fumbled at the ladder on his ship’s 
side. Gardner met him at the entry- 
port, but Jeremy remembered noth- 
ing of their conversation, and went 
below to his stateroom to he down 
and mediate until time to dine. 


He fell asleep and dreamed of no 
one, for the wine had been excellent. 
He awoke when Gardner shook him, 
grumblingly dragged his wits about 
him, and greeted his subordinate with 
a smile and a staggering slap on the 


back. “Supper ready?” he demanded 
cheerfully. “Good! Be with you in 
a minute.” 


Gardner knit his brows while his 
captain dashed water on his face 
and scrubbed himself dry. ‘“Ye’d 
best control that exuberance,” he 
warned. “She still has that dagger, 
y know.” 

Jeremy laughed. “Sorry to see ’em 
go, eh?” 

“Someone 
parried. 

“Come,” Jeremy said, slipping on 
his coat. “You can_make ’em a fare- 
well speech.” 


Somewhat bewildered by such un- 
characteristic levity, Gardner fol- 


should be,”’- Gardner 


| RE VILLE, 


lowed Jeremy to the wardroom, 
where Israel sat chatting to the ladies 
Donaldson. Dorcas was dressed in 
the simple muslin wherein she had 
boarded Resolution, and with a rib- 
bon over the top of her head and 
tied at the nape of her neck, showed 
the flow of her golden shoulders to 
the turn of her ears. She was beau- 
tiful in the style of the Greeks who 
had listened to Homer, and she en- 
treasured the wardroom with a 
warmth even the sternness of her 
mother could not vitiate. 


EREMY bowed, iock- 

ed at each per- 

son in the room and ended with his 
eyes on Dorcas. “I could permit 
these next hours to be melancholy 
for some of us,” he announced, “and 
needlessly fill others with false hopes. 
I will do neither. We designed this 
entertainment to commemorate the 
last evening we were to have our 


guests. I must inform you that the 
intention was more honest than 
fate.” 


He watched the full bosom of Dor- 
cas strain in breathless suspense. 
“The senior naval officer present has 
refused to assume responsibility for 
transporting you ladies to Jamaica. 
Therefore, you will remain aboard 
until we can find another means of 
repatriating you. Shall we sit to 
table?” 


Gardner studied him with a gleam 
of respect on his sgaturnine face, but 
it was Mrs. Donaldson who broke 
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the hush which followed his polite 
question. “Young man,” she said, “I 
demand that you set us ashore! I 
will see the Governor of this place!” 


Jeremy nodded pleasantly. “Cer- 
tainly,” he said amiably. “Mr. Gard- 
ner will escort you anywhere you 
wish to go tomorrow. I would not 
have you believe that I was abduct- 
ing you.” 

His prompt assent shook the sus- 
Picious aggressiveness of Colonel 
Donaldson’s widow. “I never heard 
of such a thing!” she declared. “Re- 
fuse to assume responsibility for us!” 


“It is an unhealthy season, Madam. 
Your countrymen have not been too 
helpful in exchanges. The French 
await the fleet of M. d’Estaing. In 
such circumstances, I was informed 
you would fare better in our care.” 


‘““We’ve had enough. Put us ashore, 
you scoundrel! Do we understand 
each other?” 

“Madam,” Jeremy replied calmly, 
“for your own good, you are not wel- 
come in Cap Francais. Do not blame 
the French or us. You were best off 
in Grenada. If you chose in troubled 
times to put yourself at the mercy 
of the sea, you have only yourself to 
blame. Now, sit down and enjoy Mr. 
Gardner’s menu. He went to great 
lengths to please your palate.” 

Mrs. Donaldson gaped, Dorcas hid 
a faint smile, Gardner looked at 
Israel, and the junior officer adroitly 
held a chair behind the widow so 
that she was discreetly persuaded to 
do as she was told. During the 
silence wherein the mess attendant 
opened bottles of wine, Jeremy said 
to Dorcas: “I will do my best to get 
you started on your way to Eng- 
land.” 

“I insist upon going ashore!” Mrs. 
Donaldson blurted, shoving back her 
chair. 

“Oh, do be still, Mother!” Dorcas 
said firmly. “I’m the one who should 
worry, not you.” She inclined her 
head towards Jeremy. “We accept 
your hospitality, Mister Pirate. At 
least you speak our tongue.” 


“Thank you,” Jeremy said, and 
raised his glass. “Your health, 
ladies.” 


AVING made her 

demonstration in 
in the interests of virtue and de- 
ecency, Mrs. Donaldson capitulated. 
In truth, the. money secreted in her 
trunks would not have gone too far 
during an enforced stay on the island, 
and she was enough of a gambler to 
take her chances on reaching a place 
where her rank as a colonel’s lady 
would be worth something. “I would 
rather have ale,’ she said righte- 
ously. 

Gardner obliged, and the gather- 
ing proceded to become pleasant. 
Only Jeremy refused to be gay, and 
the others were too amused by them- 
selves to notice. He was occupied by 
two things. Firstly, the success of 
the deliberate lie whereby he had 
impugned the character of the French 
captain who had been only too chiv- 
alrously eager to take charge of the 
ladies. Gardner had seen through 
that, though he obviously had rea- 
sons for concealing the truth. Jeremy 
was concerned lest Mrs. Donaldson 


somehow discover the deception be-. 


fore Resolution could clear port. 
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Secondly, and almost as nerve- 
wracking, he wrestled with the im- 
plications of his foolish, half-drunken 
promise to Dorcas. How could he 
possibly ensure her passage to Eng- 
land? He had promised, yet had no 
idea of how he could fulfill it, and 
still be faithful to the oath he had 
sworn to South Carolina. And again, 
he lacked enthusiasm for honoring 
his pledge. 

He could not sleep on this prob- 
lem, remaining awake during the 
night. There was only one practic- 
able course to get the Donaldsons to 
England, but he would be disgraced, 
for the method involved taking a 
prize and then releasing it with the 
women on board. His superiors 
would be unable to countenance such 
a free-handed use of his trust, and 
at best he would be asked to resign. 


If he should do this, he did not 
have to ask himself if Dorcas was 
worth the subsequent disgrace. He 
was certain that she was, and would 
be willing to bear the consequences, 
if, he concluded, the pafrol’s end 
would prove that she eternally 
scorned him. 


AVING hit upon 

a means of taking 
Dorcas out of Gardrer’s hands, 
should he be unable to win her for 
himself, Jeremy at last dropped off 
to sleep, 
Machiavellian departure from a life 
of unfruitful rectitude. 


Undermanned, the refitted Reso- 
lution sailed from Cap Francais as a 
private ship-of-war. Only her cap- 
tain was aware of this subtle change 
in her character, which was just as 
well, because to a man the crew felt 
that her duty had been done, and 
grumbled when the cruise was_-=re- 
sumed. The discontent was natural, 
for Resolution was minus half of her 


normal complement, and in condition’ 


to be overpowered by a handy pri- 
vateer. 

“At least,” the carpenter 
bravely to the boatswain, 
pounce cautiously now.” 


“You’ve had too much of that dark 
rum,” the boatswain replied deject- 
edly. “The cap’n thinks this is a 
fightin’: ship.” 

The carpenter refused to believe 
the boatswain and thereby lost a 
month’s pay which he rashly wag- 
ered on the accuracy of his judg- 
ment. The dawn of the first morning 
that Resolution had regained her sta- 
tion, a sail glimmered in the Wind- 
ward Passage, and the boatswain 
took avaricious delight in shaking 
the carpenter awake. 


Jeremy headed for the stranger as 
valiantly as though Resolution had 
just cleared from her home port. By 
eliminating his ammunition chain 
and similar special duties, and con- 
centrating every man on deck, he 
was strong enough to fight sharply 
for perhaps a half-hour against a 


said 
“we'}l 


‘vessel of equal strength. 


With arn arrogance that would 
probably have later repercussions, he 
ordered the prize-masters to stand 
by as topmen, thus stripping them 
of their pride and reducing them to 
the humiliating status of sailors. Only 
his handful of mariners showed spirit 
in quitting the main fighting top for 


quite satisfied with his’ 


a pair of guns, and their alacrity was 
prompted by gratitude for escaping 
the hazards of their usually exposed 
battle post. 

Gardner preserved his sangfroid, 
and saw fit as second-in-command to 
suggest tactfully that it would be 
unwise to close the range too rapidly. 
Busy in the feeble light with his tele- 
scope, Jeremy did not cringe from 
the reminder of his previous reck- 
lessness. The stranger was more 
than ten thousand yards distant, and 
Jeremy strove to approximate her 
strength. Her hazy outlines only 
told him that she was larger than 
Resolution. 

Closing his glass, Jeremy shaped 
an intercepting course and looked at 
Gardner. Speculating on how much 
the first lieutenant had surmised of 
his intentions in keeping the Don- 
aldsons aboard, he asked: ‘‘Are the 
ladies comfortable?” 

“Dorcas is quite used to the rats 
by now,” Gardner replied. ‘She of- 
fered to help fight a gun.” 

“Maybe we'll need her,’ Jeremy 
said. 

Gardner looked embarrassed. 
“Jerry,” he began uncomfortably. 
“You aren’t thinking of anything 
stupid, are you? Like running down 
to Jamaica with a flag of truce?” 

“Certainly not!” Jeremy scoffed, 
delighted by the simplicity of Gard- 
ner’s suspicions. “That .would be 
suicide!” 

trardner brightened. “I thought 
you might be thinking of laying in a: 
stock of good rum,” he said casually.’ 
“IT wanted to be sure.” 

Jeremy looked at the growing 
stranger and added up his advan- 
tages. He had the wind. Resolution 
well-handled, could win. He de-~ 
cided to gamble on his luck. A. 
soldier’s daughter, Dorcas could ap- 
preciate a hard-won victory, and she 
could appreciate it better if she wit- 
nessed it with her own eyes. He 
beckoned to a messenger. ‘‘My com- 
pliments to Miss Donaldson,” he said. 
“Tell her she may come topside if 
she wishes.” 

“What?” Gardner exclaimed. 
“Isn’t that a bit. flamboyant, Jerry?” 


“Afraid she might see I’m not al- 
together the dunce someone has been 
telling her about?” Jeremy asked 
significantly... “Afraid I might break 
into someone’s territory?” 


ARDNER’S _ tanned 

face whitened. He 

stepped forward, his fists knotted. 
Jeremy was content to have it out 
with his first lieutenant. The scene 
had to arise sooner or later, and one 
spark for the quarrel would serve 
as well as another. “I’ve been wait- 
ing to tell you something,” he said, 
taking Gardner’s measure. “You a 


And then the quartermaster apolo- 
getically but feverishly interrupted: 
“Cap’n! She looks like a frigate!” 


Both officers whirled to study the 
stranger. The rising sun showed 
her lines more clearly. Even as he 
clawed his glass open, the dryness 
of his throat told Jeremy that the 
quartermaster was right.. Less than 
four miles away, His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s thirty-eight-gun frigate Arte- 
mis was flinging open her ports so 
that her battery could be easily 
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counted. There could be no mis- 
taking her for a merchantman, not 
with her thousand tons. Jeremy 
changed his plans of attack to flee 
for the refuge he had just left. 

Curious about the summons sent 
to her, Doreas Donaldson came on 
deck, and paused beside the hatch- 
way when she understood the cause 
of the excitement animating Resolu- 
tion. Silent, she did not intrude 
upon the sudden drama. 

Gardner darted a look towards her 
and advanced upon Jeremy, who was 
preoccupied with the frigate. “What 
were you going to say?” Gardner 
asked grimly. 

Jeremy closed his glass. 
of importance,” he replied. 
continue our discussion later. 
now, we must run.” 

“Right,” Gardner said succinctly, 
unknotted his fists, and smiled at 
Dorcas. 

And so Jeremy noticed her. He 
wished he had not been so cocky as 
to invite her to witness him in what 
had turned out to be a rout, but he 
had to put personal wishes behind 
his duty, He glanced at the sea and 
the weather, while Resolution turned 
towards Cap Francais. If the wind 
rose, the heavier frigate would have 
the heels of him, being better able 
to drive her hull against the power 
of the waves. Jeremy breathed a 
heartfelt prayer and shook out sail. 
Now on his starboard bow, the fri- 
gate duplicated his actions. . Gard- 
ner took bearings as Resolution ac- 
celeraied to a steady velocity, and 
reported sadly that the frigate had a 
better hull. 


“Nothing 
“We can 
Right 


ORKING on a chart, 

Jeremy ‘ estimated 
the Resolution was more than 
seven hours away from the safety of 
Fort Picolet, and steeled himself for 
a gruelling race.. His determination 
was unnecessary, for his eyes fell 
upon another set of sail hanging off 
the port bow, as the land mist burn- 
ed away. He knew even _ before 
Gardner dashed up into the main- 
mast shrouds that the newcomer was 
another British man-of-war and 
promptly put about. 

The path to Cap Francais was 
blocked, and he faced the friendless, 
open sea. Taut with fear, he gazed 
at the. British frigate which inexor- 
ably had duplicated his manoeuvre. 
He cursed the full day ahead, which 
gave the British leisure {n which to 
grapple and overpower him. He 
shunned the whitened faces turned 
despairingly towards him, for in 
them he would only. see a reflection 
of his own. He cringed away from 
the thought of the eighteen-pound 
shot which would rip through Reso- 
lution’s hull as much as he cringed 
before the complacent sparkle in his 
beloved’s eyes. | 

“Shoot once and haul down the 
flag before he can reply,” Gardner 
patronisingly advised, after report- 
ing that the vessel to the south was 
undoubtedly another frigate. “At 
least our guests will get safely to 
their home.” He bowed towards 
Dorcas. | 

Gardner’s practical voice and ges- 
ture bit deeply into Jeremy’s brain. 
He was face to face with his duty. 
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He was damned if he would tamely 
surrender, but he could not fight. No 
one of his superiors would madly in- 
sist that a tiny ship should pit her 
puny metal against twelve times her 
power. They all, however, would 
expect him to do what he could to 
save Resolution, and to save Resolu- 
tion he had to lose Dorcas. There 
was no other way out. 

He chose promptly. “Send down 
the guns,” he said quietly. 

“What?” Gardner exclaimed 
credulously. 

“Send down the guns,” Jeremy re- 
peated. “We'll outrun ’em.” 


Gardner stared at him. The few 
additional tons below the centre of 
gravity would only add a trifling bit 
to Resolution’s sailing ability, and 
would leave her totally defenceless. 
“You can’t outrun a frigate,’ he ob- 
jected. 


“Very well, then,’ Jeremy 
calmly. ‘We'll outsail her.” 

“Really?” Gardner sneered. 

Jeremy managed to smile as he 
ripped his pride to shreds. ‘Don’t 


in- 


said 


you believe you can do it?” he asked. 


resignedly. 
“T°?” Gardner roared. 
“You. You’ve maintained that 


Yankees are the best seamen in the 
world,” Jeremy said bitterly. “You’re 
a Yankee. Here’s a chance to prove 
yourself.” . 

_ Gardner recovered his composure, 
and before Dorcas, asserted his self- 
confidence. “Well,” he murmured 
reflectively. “We could ease the 
sticks and close-haul to the north- 
east.” He grinned. “We may carry 
away, but then we can always per- 
suade Mrs. Donaldson to take us 
under her protection as prisoners on 
parole.” 

“We won't carry away,’ Jeremy 
said soberly, nettled by Gardner’s 
jocularity. “Yankees are too good. 
Besides, Mrs. Donaldson is a fate 
I'd die to avoid.” 


“What about 
asked. 

“She and the ship 
Jeremy ‘replied tightly. 
the guns.” 


And that was how, in a mortal 
emergency, Jeremy openly admitted 
that there was a better man than 
himself aboard Resolution. The ad- 
mission was gall in his mouth. He 
refused to look at Dorcas, brushing 
aside to go down the ladder. All 
hands soon would know he had step- 
ped down from command. He noted 
the astonishment on the boatswain’s 
face when he walked up to a small 
party of men wrestling a gun along 
the berth deck, and without explana- 
tion, put his own powerful muscles 
into the job. 


HEN the gun was 

secured along 

the keep, he stopped by the orlop to 

call into Mrs. Donaldson that she 

could repair to the cabin if she so 

desired. “You may be among friends 

by nightfall,” he said, and did not 

stay to answer the question bubbling 
on her garrulous lips. 


Too sickened to loiter’ on the 
weather-deck where Gardner was 
proving to Dorcas that a Yankee 
could master the Royal Navy, Jeremy 
tried to absorb himself in the busi- 


Dorcas?” Gardner 


are yours,” 
“T’ll see to 


ness of taking the guns into the hold, 
but the boatswain had them all be- 
low within the hour, so that he was 
obliged to return to the quarterdeck 
or stay with Mrs. Donaldson in the 
cabin. He went topside. 


Stimulated by Dorcas, Gardner 
was cheerful. Resolution’ responded 
to his sure touch like a pure bred 
mare, édging tightly into the wind 
towards the east. She crept and cov- 
ered little distance, so that Jeremy 
was able almost to “pinpoint her 
position. She had not moved far in 
an hour’s time. Neither had Artemis. 
If anything, Artemis had moved even 
‘less. . % 

“God willing,” Gardner said, ‘the 
won't be within gunshot by night- 
fall. Then I can shake him.” 


ECOILING from 

the personal pro«- 
noun, loudly spoken for the benefit 
of alt who could hear, Jeremy hope- 
fully remarked: “He doesn’t seem 
to be overhauling us.” 

Gardner silently picked up‘ his 
quadrant, sighted on the truck of 
the frigate’s mainmast, called off his 
‘reading to a quartermaster when he 
had precisely found the angle which 
the maintruck made betweén his eye 
and the frigate’s waterline, and a 
few moments later announced con- 
fidently: “He gained two hundred 
and thirty yards in the last hour. 
Presupposing constant conditions, 
that'll bring him to three thousand 
yards before sunset. Ill shake him 
_during the night.” 

“Far better than I could manage,” 
Jeremy said. | | 


Gardner looked down at him. 
“Would you mind taking the sights?” 
he asked quietly, an odd expression 
on his face. “Then I could concen- 
trate entirely on the wind.” 


Jeremy silently picked up the 
quadrant: He did not shrink from 
the faces of the quarterdeck gang 
and did not try to read their minds. 
The British were not gentle with 
naval prisoners. Everyone knew the 
horrors of British prison hulks. A 
man’s skill separated Resolution’s 
crew from starvation and filth, and 
Jeremy was not the man to whom 
everyone looked for salvation. 


Jeremy felt that he was less cap- 
able than Captain Clerk; who hed 
run the Swifitsure aground. His usee 
fulness as a captain was over. The 
preservation of ‘his’ ship was fore- 
most, and he willingly subordinated 
his reputation to that end, even if 
he could not willingly bear the cone 
¢gempt he would find in Miss Donald- 
son’s eyes. | 


And then he suddenly saw that he 
had more than fear in the race which 
dragged out under the brilliant 
August sun. If Resolution lost, he 
might still win. Gardner would have 
lost credit for being merely boastful, 
Jeremy would be in England, and 
no one could tell what might happen 
there, when he was fréed of the re- 
sponsibilities of command. His in- 
terest in himself tried to sabotage 
his will to do his utmost for hig 
native land. : 

His pride complained about the 
deadly wound it had suffered when 
he had publicly confesséd that Gard- 
ner was the better sailor, and begged 
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him to resume his place, subtly hint- 
ing that his less dextrous ship-hand- 
ling would allow the Artemis to 
bring her 18-pounders into range be- 
fore the night protectively closed 
about them. 


Jeremy battened down the hatches 
on price and passion, forcing him- 
self to stand idly by while Gardner 
coaxed every possible advantage out 
of the hull, sails and wind. The 
hours seemed as endless as the sea, 
Artemis seemed to have an eternity 
in which to put her broadside into 
position. 

The British captain, aided by a 
clean, copper-sheathed bottom, tried 
every device known to his experi- 
ence, and Gardner deftly checkmat- 
ed them all. When Artemis fell away 
from the wind to try to get at Reso- 
lution by a series of long, swift tacks 
to the north and south, Gardner 
coolly gained a few yards in the 
opposite direction. 

When Artemis doused her square 
sails and used her fore and aft rig 
like a schooner, coming nearer to 
the wind, Gardner did the same. 


No matter how the British captain 
attempted to exploit his superiority 
Gardner matched him with superior 
seamanship, and, in the end, Artemis 
doggedly settled down to the original 
close-hauled chase, where she gained 
consistently, if slowly. If Jeremy 
hoped that the difficulty would dis- 
suade the frigate from straying too 
far from her station, he was as mis- 
taken as the British captain was in 
presuming that Resolution would 
haul down her flag. 


When the sun plunged below the 
western horizon Artemis was only a 
few yards short of the three thou- 
sand feet that Gardner had predicted. 
In the gathering dimness of night, 
showing no light Gardner let Arte- 
mis see him straighten out on a nor- 
therly course as though shaping for 
the Crooked Island Passage. 


After he was unable to make out 
more than the bulk of the frigate 
looming on the sea, he boldly put 
about and ran south, directly towards 


the loitering second MSritish ship, 
which had long since abandoned the 
chase to cover the Windward Passage 
in conformity with orders issued by 
the Admiral of the Jamaica Station, 


Before the moon collected its sheen 
from the sun and climbed high 
enough to give Artemis enough illu- 
mination to be certain of what was 
taking place, Gardner had displaced 
the frigate from her favorable chase 
position and was sailing free into the 
west. Israel took over the watch, as 
Gardner triumphantly proposed a 
celebration in the wardroom, with 
the ladies present at a late supper. 


Jeremy glanced at Dorcas, who 
had stoically withstood the heat of 
the day and the strain of the hunt, 
and declined on the grounds that he 
should take the watch and see Reso- 
lution fully out of danger and into 
the Old Bahama Channel, where 
Artemis probably would not care to 
follow. Gardner did not protest, and, 
taking Dorcas with them, the two 
officers went below. 


LONE with the 
A quarterdeck watch 

Jeremy dismissed all except the men 
he absolutely needed, so that as many 
as possible might recuperate from 
the exhaustion of tension. They went 
willingly to their hammocks. Jeremy 
sent for the boatswain. 

“Before you turn in,” he said, 
“make certain the rigging is set up.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” the boatswain re- 
plied cheerfully and ventured to say: 
“We sure were lucky, Cap'n.” 

Jeremy wondered if the old sailor 
was mocking him in the use of his 
title, but the fellow was looking at 
him with genuine respect. Furtively, 
he glanced about and found the same 
expression on the faces of the quar- 
termaster and the men at the helm. 
Puzzled, he was too weary to seek 
an explanation. He would take Reso- 
lution home, for she could not resume 
her patrol with a pair of British 
frigates in the way, and he would be 
in time to intercept and warn his 
relief. He would resign his commis- 
sion and privately answer any ques- 


tions his superiors might raise. For 
the rest, he was happy and sad. He 
did not understand why, but he was 
flooded with a feeling of achieve- 
ment as well as the bite of loss. 

When he came up to relieve, Gard- 
ner furnished a partial explanation 
of the crew’s attitude. Out of the 
hearing of the men, he said with un- 
wonted affection and sincerity: “I 
want to apologise, Jerry. I've been 
unfairly resentful. Perhaps I’m a 
little handier than you at sea, but it 
took something I don't have for you 
to have turned over the ship to me. 
Are we friends, now?” 


The generous words meant little 
to Jeremy by then, for strain abruptly 
overtook him, and he wanted to 
sleep. He shook hands, and Gardner 
took him by the arm to the hatch- 
way. As he stepped on the ladder, 
Gardner remarked: “We had a good 
time in the wardroom. ‘Your friend, 
Mrs. Donaldson, complained that her 
baggage of a daughter had never 
started to pack her gear to get off 
at Cap Francais. What can you make 
of that?” 

Very quickly, Jeremy sloughed off 
his tiredness, and dashed below to 
his stateroom, where he knew in his 
bones he would find her. She waited 
quietly, and when he burst into the 
tiny room, merely opened her arms 
to him. He soaked himself ih her 
vitality, and yielded to the compul- 
sion of her magnetism. 


Later, in the morning, satisfied she 
was forever his, he ventured to ex- 
plain his fears of Gardner, and the 
agony of his humiliation. Dorcas 
hushed him tenderly, and remarked: 
“T used him to make you certain. I 
don’t care if he’s a better sailor. 
Father said his sergeants knew more 
about soldiering than he did, but it 
took character to be an officer and a 
gentleman. You have character, dar- 
ling.” 

Jeremy glowed and blessed the 
late Colonel Donaldson, while Reso- 
lution rolled through the shallows of 
the Old Bahama Channel. 


THE END * * 
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